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SPEECHES. 



' In the Senate of the United States, December 9, 1851. 

The following Joint Resolution was under conaideration : 
Resolved by the Senate and Home iff Rtprtstnlativa ef lite Unittd SIbUi in Congrtti asaemiUd, 
That (he Congress of the United Slates, in the name and behalf of llie People of the United 
Stales, give to Louia Kossuth a cordial welcome to the capital and to the country! and that K 
copy of this Resolution be tratisrailted to him by the President of the Uniled Slates. 

Mr. SEWARD opened the debate as follows: 

Mr. President : I have said that I should refrain from discussing 
this question on its merits at the present time. I will first advert simply 
to the circumstances under which it comes before Congress, If the 
distinguished personage whom it is the design of this resolution to honor, 
had floated upon our shores unbidden and unheralded, there would have 
been no gi'eat embarrassment in suffering his arrival to pass without 
notice by Congress; but the case is widely different. The Coogress of 
the United States found him a prisoner in Asia Minor — an exile &om his 
native land, in an effort for the redemption of which he had fallen. They 
required the President of the United Statesto express to him the sympathy 
of Congress with him in his exile and misfortunes, and to tender to him 
an invitation to come to America as an asylum, in one of the public 
vessels of the nation. The President executed these instructions, and 
in pursuance of them, it is known to all the world that Kossuth was 
liberated from his captivity, and that he is now upon our shores. The 
President of the United States, in anticipation of his arrival, informed 
Congress on their assembling at the present session that he had executed 
their instructions, and that the arrival of this illustrious man was hourly' 
expected, and recommended to us to take into consideration the 

f roper manner and ceremonial of receiving the guest who had beea 
rought here under their autiiority. This of itself was sufficient to engage 
the attention of the civilized world for the action of Congress in relation 
to the personage whose name and fame filled the eye and ear of the 
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10 WELCOME TO KOSeUTH. 

lie comes to thank you and decline the courtesy, than if he had accepted 
it and had become a perpetual charge upon your hospitalities? You say 
that the honors to Kossuth 'were moved in your Senate by ambitious 
aspirants for place and distinction.' Has, then, my country degenerated 
so much that there are no true, genuine patriots in the Senate of the 
United States who could lead that illustrious body in the discharge of 
so great a national obligation? 

You plead that the Hungarian chief *was a noble by birth, an aristo- 
crat by education and association, and that he had devoted himself in 
an efibrt not to disseminate the spirit of universal liberty, but to fortify 
the privileges of the Magyar race?' If that be so, did you not know it 
when you invited him? if you did not, how can you justify your igno- 
rance of a character that was blazoned to the worla? But it is not true. 
Kossuth's first public action in early youth, was an efibrt, through the 
Hung^ian Diet, to extend equal privileges of representation, of sujBTrage, 
and of taxation to all the people of Hungary, without distinction of rank, 
or cast, or race. For his fidelity to the great cause of human equality 
and fireedom he was imprisoned three long years in a dungeon in ine 
casde of Buda by the hand of the Austrian despot. When he came out 
firom that captivity, he commenced that career of agitation for the resto- 
ration of the constitution of his country, which ended with success in 
the year 1848. When he had wrung that charter from the Emperor of 
Austria, his constitutional king, the first exercise of Hungarian authority 
by the Legislature which he directed, was an act which abolished afi 
the feudal tenures, that brought land within the reach of all, and put the. 
Croat, the Waldachian, the Elyrian, the Jtw, and the Magyar upon the 
same platform of equality before the law, equality before the government, 
equality in representation, equality in suffrage, and equality in enduring 
the burdens of government. It was for this that he was hunted fi-om his 
native land and came an exile to your shores* Who pursued him there 
with reproaches of falsehood to freedom? Not the Jew, the Croat, or 
the Sclave, but the tyrant of Austria, who has reduced all the people of 
Hungary, of whatever rank or race or cast, to the level of slaves. 

You say that you were willing to give Kossuth a welcome, but that he 
demanded more. How did you know that he * demanded more ?' How 
did you learn that Kossuth demanded more than a cordial welcome? 
Where did he ask of you even so much as a welcome? Was it in your 
capital? To whom did he address his extravagant and offensive recla- 
mation? Was it to your President? to your Ministry? to your Congi-ess? 
No ; all alike refused to receive him, refused even to hear him speak, 
and yet you say he demanded too much. You closed his mouth before 
he had time to tell you what he thought, and what he wanted, or 
whether he wanted anything. But you reply, he was overheard to say 
that he expected arms, men, money, * material aid, and intervention.' 
Overheard? What! did you deliver Kossuth from Russian surveillance 
in Turkey to estabUsh an espionage over him of your own? Shame! 
shame to the country that so Eghtly regards the sanctity of the character 
of a stranger and an exile ! But you say that he would have demanded 
intervention. Suppose he should? Would you have been less able to 
have met that unreasonable demand after having accorded to him the 
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' exact justice which was his Jue, than you are now when you have done 
i him injustice, and thus clothed liim with the sympathies of your people 
' and of mankind? But you aver that he spoke irreverently oi your 
I authority: he was overheaid to say, in the outgushing of his gratitude to 
[ the generous people who received him on Staten Islaiid, that the people 
I were the sovereigns of the government of the United States, and you 
cannot pardon that offence. What if he did say that? Are not the 

* people ine sovereigns of the Government of the TJmted States? Which. 
I one of your Senators or Representatives dare deny in his place that the 
I People are his sovereigns? 

' But you say that you had a precedent; that you once took offence at 
' a Minister of France who assumed the same position. You refer to 
' Genet. But there is no parallel. Genet was a minister of a Govern- 

■ ment actually hostile, almost belhgerent. He was in negotiation, and 
I his demands were denied. He took an appeal from the decision of your 

Government to the people. But Kossuth is no minister. He is your 

guest. He went to you not to negotiate, or to demand a right. He 

went by your invitation to enjoy your hospitalities. Tou have decided 

I nothing against him. He has submitted no appeal. I do not say that 

* you ought to have granted intervention had it Been demanded. But I 
do say diis, that the Hungarian would have demanded no more of you 

■ than, in a strait less severe than his, I solicited and obtained for the 
: United States of America from the Bourbon of France. Could you not 
' have pardoned him for asking what you had once asked and obtained 

for yourselves? Was it so great a fault in him to suppose that now, 

* in the day of your greatness, prosperity, and power, you might not be 
unwilling to do for Hmigary what, in the day of your infancy, poverty, 
and weakness, France had done for yourselves? You say you stand 
upon precedent. Precedent? By whom established? By yourselves. 
Was Hungary concluded by such a precedent? And what precedent? 
The precedent of the reception givmg to Lafayette? Was not even 
that reception grudgingly given by the Congress of the United States ? 
If the asnes of Lafayette could be reanimated, and he could present 
himself again upon your shores, would you not now willingly accord 
him a greater than the welcome he before received at your hands ? — a 
welcome, such as it was proposed to give to Kossuth ? Wherein does 
the parallel between Kossuth and Lafayette fail? Lafayette began his 
career as a soldier of Liberty in ihe cause of your countiy; but he pur^ 

■ sued it through hfe in an effort to estabUsh a republic in his own beloved 
land. Kossuth found the duty which first devolved upon him was to 
wage a struggle for freedom in his own country. When overborne there, 
he became, like Lafayette, a chamjiion of liberty throughout the world. 
Ton say that the Russian might have taken offence. Is America, then, 
brought so low that she fears to give offence when commanded by the 
laws of nature and of nations? What right had Russia to prescribe 
^ffhomyou should receive and whorai-eject from your hospitalities? Let 
no such humiliation be confessed." 

Thus in the tribunal of the public opinion of mankind, all our pleaa 
are disallowed. We have exposed ourselves to the censure — I will not 
say to the derision, ofthe vmrld. 
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12 WELCOME TO KOSSUTH. 

It is said, Mr. President, that there is danger of intervention- if we 
accord these honors; that intervention will foUow them. No, sir; it is 
not a question of intervention future, but of intervention past ! There 
has been intervention already. Russia has intervened, and Hungary has 
fallen by that crime. Kossuth is an exile upon our shores in conse- 
quence of it. What we have done already, was bj manifesting our sym- 
pathy for him> to express our abhorrence of the mtervention of Russia, 
which has worked so great injustice, and to rebuke and prevent such 
intervention hereafter. What do we now propose to do? To grant a 
welcome to Kossuth. It is but the fit conclusion of an action already 
near complete. I greatly fear that we do not understand our own inter- 
ests in this great question. We cannot extinguish sympathy for freedom 
elsewhere, without extinguishing the spirit of freedom which is the life 
of our own Republic. 

Again, sir, you may reject Kossuth ; you may, if you please, propitiate 
despotic fevor by trampling the exiles of all Europe under your feet 
But what will you have gained? This Republic is, and forever must be, 
a living offence to Russia and to Austria, and to despotic Powers every- 
where. You will never, by whatever humiliations, gain one friend or 
secure one ally in Europe or America that wears a crown. It is clear 
that the days of despotism are numbered. We do not know whether its 
end IS to come this year, or next year, or the year after ; in this quarter 
of a century or in this half of a century. But there is to come, sooner or 
later, a struggle between the representative and the arbitrary systems 
of government. Europe is the field on which that struggle must take 
place. While the representative principle is gaining strength among the 
people, the power of Russia is seen to culminate. That struggle wm be 
oetween Russia, whose power extends across the whole northern part 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, and all the people of southern and western 
Europe. If the Russian Autocrat prevail m that contest, we shall be 
lefl without friends or allies in the Eastern World. Is it wise to deny 
ourselves the benefits of.alliances with States kindred in political interests 
and constitutions? Far otherwise ; true wisdom dictates that we lend to 
European nations, struggling for civil liberty, aU possible moral aid to 
sustain them until they can mature and perfect their strength for that 
great conflict, through which they are doomed to pass. The nations that 
we thus lawfully aid to raise up, will constitute a lasting and impregna- 
ble bulwark for ourselves. 

The joint resolution was then ordered to a third reading, by the follow- 
ing vote : 

YEAS— Mettra. Bradbury, Bright^ Brodhead, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Davis, Dodge of Wi*- 
eoDsin, Douglas, Downs, Fdich, Pish, Foot of Vermont, Foote of Mississippi, Gwin, Hamlin, 
Hunter, James, Jones of loMra, King, Mallory, Miller, Norris, Rhett, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Stockton, Sumner, Wade, Walker, and Whitcomb— 33. 

NAYS — ^Messrs. Badger, Borland, Clemens, Dawson, Morton, and Underwood — 6. 

The resolution was then read a third time and passed. 
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Mr. SEWARD, of New York, brought forward in the Senate the fol- 
lowing joint resolution : 

^^ Be it Resolved, 4^., That Congress^ in the name and behalf of the 
()eople o£ the Uiiited States^ give to Louis Koasuth a cordial welcome to 
the capital and to the country, and that a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to hrm by the President of th^ United States.'' « 

December 9th, Mr. BERRIEN, of Georgia^ addressed the Senate at 

length in opposition to any action by Congress, and, in dosing his speech, 

moved the following amendment: 

'^And be it further Resolved, That the welcome thus afforded to Louis 
Kossuth be extended to his associates who have landed on our shores ; but 
while welcoming these Hungarian patriots to an asylum in our countay^ 
jind to the protection which our laws do and always will afford to them, it 
is due to candor to declare that it is not the purpose of Congress to depart 
from the settled policy of this Government, \duch forbids all interference 
with the domestic concerns of other nations.^' 

December 10th, on motion of Mr. SEWARD, the Senate proceeded to 

the consideration of the special order, being his resolution of welcome to 

Kossuth. 

Mr. SUMNER then addressed the Senate as follows : 
Mr. President : Words are sometimes things ; and I canr 
not disguise from myself that the resolution in honor of Louis 
Kossuth, now pending before the Senate, when finally passed, 
will be an act of no small eignificance in the history of our 
country. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Berrien]' was right 
when he said that it was no unmeaning compliment. Beyond 
its immediate welcome to an illustrious stranger, it will help to 
combine and direct the sentiments of our own people every- 
where ; it will inspire all in bther lands who are engaged in the 
■contest for freedom ; it will challenge the disturbed attention of 
despots ; and.it will become a precedent whose importance will 
grow, in the thick-coming events of the future, with the grow- 
ing might of the Republic. In this view, it becomes us to con- 
sider well what we dp, and to understand the grounds of our 
conduct. 

For myself, I am prepared to vote for it without amendment 
or condition of anj kind, and on reasons which seem to me at 



once obvious and conclusive. In assigning these, I shall be 
brief; and let me say that, novice as I am in this ball, and, in- 
deed, in all legislative halls, nothing but my strong interest in 
the question as now presented, and a hope to say something di- 
rectly upon it, could prompt me thus early to mingle in these 
debates. 

The case seems to require a statement, rather than an argu- 
ment. As I understand, the last Congress requested the Presi- 
dent to authorize the employment of one of our public vessels 
to receive and convey Louis Kossuth to the United States. 
That honorable service was performed, under the express direc- 
tion of the President, and in pursuance of the vote of Congress^ 
by one of the best-^appointed ships of our navy — the steam- 
frigate Mississippi. Far away from our country, in foreign 
waters, in the currents of the Bosphorus, the Hungarian chiefs 
passing from his Turkish exile, first pressed the deck of this • 
gallant vessel ; first caiiie under the protection of our national 
flag ; and, for the first time in his life, rested beneath the ensign 
of an unquestioned Republic. From that moment he became 
our guest. The Republic — which, thus far, he had seen only 
in delighted dream or vision — ^was now his host ; and though 
this relation was interrupted for a few weeks by his wise and 
brilliant visit to England, yet its duties and its pleasures, as I 
confidently submit, are not yet ended. The liberated exile is 
now at our gates. Sir, we cannot do things by halves ; and the 
hospitality thus, under the auspices of Congress, begun, must^ 
under the auspices of Congress, be continued. The^ hearts of 
the people are already open to receive him; Congress cannot 
turn its back upon him. * 

But I would join in this welcome, not merely because it is es- 
sential to complete and crown the* work of the Inst Congress^ 
but because our guest deserves it at our hands. The distinction 
is great, I know ; but is not so gr6at as his deserts. He de- 
serves it as the early, constant, and incorruptible champion of 
the Liberal Cause in Hungary, who, while yet young, with un- 
conscious power, girded himself for the contest, and by a series 
of masterly labors, with voice and pen, in parliamentary de- 
bates, and in the discussions of the press, breathed into his 
country the breath of life. He deserves it by the great princi- 
ples of true democracy which he caused to be recognised — rep- 



resentation of tbe people without distinction of rank or Hrth 
and equality before the law. He dosLT\-es it by tlie trials lie 
hns undergone, in prison and in exile. He''deser\\is it by tlic 
precious truth, which ho now 80 elocjuentlj' proclaime, of tbe 
Fraternity of Nations. 

As I regard Ma course, I am filled with reverence an^ awe. 
I see in him, more than in any other living man, the power 
which may be exerted by a siiigle, earnest, honest soul, in a 
noble cause. In himself he is more than a whole cabinet — more 
than a whole army. I watch him in Hungary, while, like Car- 
not in France, he " organizes victory; " I follow him in exile to 
distant Asiatic Turkey, and there find him, with only a scanty 
band of attendants, in weakness and confinement, still the dread 
of despots ; I sympathize with him in bis happy release ; and 
DOW, as he conies more within the sphere of our immediate oh- 
eervation, amazement fills us all in the contemplation of his 
career, while he proceeds from land to land, from city to city, 
and, with words of matchless eloquence, seems at times the fiery 
sword of freedom, and then the ti'timpet of rcsuiTection to the 
nations — Tuha mtrum spargens sonum. 

I know not how others Lave been impressed ; but I can call 
to mind no incident in history-— no event of peace or war — cer- 
tainly none of war — ^more strongly calculated — better adapted — 
to touch and exalt the imagination and the hcai't than his re- 
cent visit to England. He lauded on the southern coast, not 
far from where William of Normandy, nearly eight centuries 
ago, had landed ; not far from where, nineteen centuries ago, 
Julius Ciesar Lad landed also ; but William, on the field of 
Hastings, and CEesar, in his adventurous expedition, made no 
conquest comparable in grandeur to tha.t achieved hy the un- 
armed and unattended Hungarian. A multitudinoas people, 
outnumbering far the armies of those earlier times, was 'subdued 
by his wisdom and eloquence ; and this exile, proceeding from 
place to place, traversing the country, at last, in the veryheai't 
of the Kingdom, threw down the gauntlet of the Republic. 
Without equivocation, amidst the supporters of monarchy, in 
the shadow of a lofty throne, he proclaimed himself a republi- 
can, and proclaimed the republic as his cherished aspiration 
for fiungary.7 And yet, amidst the excitements of tlus unparal- 
leled scene, with that iiscrption which I pray may ever attend 
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him, as a good angel — the accient poet aptly tells us that no 
Dignity is absent where Prudence is present — ^he forbore all 
suggestion of interference with the existing institutions of the 
country whose guest he was, recognising that vital principle of 
self-government, by virtue of which every State chooses for it- 
self the institutions and rulers which it prefers. 

Such a character, thus grandly historic — ^a. living Wallace — 
a living Tell — I had almost said a living Washington — deserves 
our homage. Nor am I tempted to ask if there be any prece- 
dent for the resolution now under consideration. There is a 
time for all things ; and the time has come for us to make a 
precedent in harmony with his unprecedented career. The oc- 
casion is fit ; the hero is near ; letvUS speak our welcome. It is 
true that, unlike Lafayette, he has never directly served our 
country ; but I cannot admit that on this account he is less wor- 
thy. Like Lafayette, he periled life and all ; like Lafayette, 
he has done penancQ in an Austrian dungeon ; like Lafayette, 
he has served the cause of freedom ; and. whosoever serves this 
cause, wheresoever he may be, in whatever land, is entitled, 
according to his works, to the gratitude of every true American 
bosom — of every true lover of mankind. 

The resolution before us commends itself by its simplicity and 
completeness. It this respect it seems to me preferable to that 
of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Shields,] nor is it obnoxious 
to objections urged against that of the Senator from Mississippi, 
[Mr. FooTE ;] nor do I see that it can give any just umbrage, 
in our diplomatic relations, even to the sensitive representative 
of the house of Austria. Though we have the high authority 
of the President, in his message, for styling our guest " Gov- 
ernor" — a title which seems to imply the de facto independence 
of Hungary at the very' time when our Government declined to 
acknowledge it — the resolution avoids this difficulty, and speaks 
of him without title of any kind — simply as a private citizen. As 
such, it offers him a welcome to the capital and to the country. 

The comity of nations I respect. To the behests of the law 
of nations I profoundly bow. As in our domestic affairs, all 
•acts are brought to the Constitution, as to a. touchstone, so in 
our foreign affairs, all acts are brought to the touchstone of the 
law of nations — that sijprcme law, the world's collected will, 
which overarches the Grand Commonwealth of Christian States. 
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Wliat that forbids, I forbear to do. 
ininou3 code, no commentary, no glos 
us to welcome an exile of freedom. 

Looting at this resolution in its 
out of the act of the last Congrea 

chai-aeter of our guest, and as proper in form and consistent 
with the law of nations — it eeems impossible to avoid the 'con- 
clusion in its favor. On its merits it would naturally be adopted. 
And here I might stop. 

But an appeal has been made against the resolution, on 
grounds which seem to mo extraneous and irrelevant. It has 
been attempted to involve it with the critical question of inter- 
vention by our conntry in European affaii's ; and recent speeches 
in England and New York have beon adduced to show that such 
intervention is sought by our guest. It is eufitcient to say iu reply 
to this suggestion, introduced by the Senatorfrom Georgia [Mr. 
Berrien] with a skill which all might envy — and also by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Miller] — that no such inter- 
vention is promised or implied iy the resolution. ' It does not 
appear on the face of the resolution ; it is not in any way sug- 
' gested by the resolution, directly or nidirectly. It can only be 
found in the imagination, the anxieties, or the fears of Senators ! 
It is a mere ghost, and not a reality. As such we may dismiss 
it. But I feel strongly on this point, and desire to go further. 
Here again I shall be brief; for the occasion allows me to state 
conclusions only, and not arguments. 

While tlius warmly — with my heart in my hand — ^joining in 
this tribute, I wish to be understood aa in no respect encour- 
aging any idea of belligerent intervention in Enropean affairs. 
Such a system would have in it no element of just self-defence, 
and it would open phiala of perplexities and ills which I trust 
our country will never be called to affront. But I inculcate no 
frigid isolation. God forbid that we should even close our ears 
to the cry of distress, or cease to swell with indignation at the 
steps of tyranny ! In the wisdom of Washington we may find 
perpetual counsel. Like Washington in his eloquent words 
to the Minister of the French Directory, I would offer sympa- 
thy and God-speed to all, in every land, who straggle for Human 
Rights ; but, sternly as Washington on another occasion, against 
every pressure, against all popular appeals, against all solicita- 
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KOSSUTH AND HIS MISSION. 



J Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Spkikkb: It will be ramembertd thai, a few dsyn ago, I ga.ve notice llmt I should inlro- 
duce the folloving joint resolutiona: 

Itu<ilre<l,Tliu1heSF(TnMiryarBtH>e1iere(|aiied In rumlih L'luie Konolh witb «ipi« of Uic acu of Uonirua 
flalhrini trcuoB ind mifdanniuKin uainit the Unlieil Sunn. 

RttttiKi, further, That IT UiEiaid Louii Rowuth,Bftar mutlni Uiaialil laws, ilmll slilL pcraisi in nukinl 
■neb BpeflGhEi u be bu imule once Mi arrival In Hew York, Inclling thn foung mt^n aS Ihe DDUnlry [d lake up 
mmi ualml a nallon wllb wJilcta the Uniled aatei ts n peaca, it shall be Uie loleniD dulf of the PresldBnl nf 
the UldlBd BtalBB la bsve him armKd and deuii«l amfl a«i<raclo(y anuuic» ba given Uiat lie will eeaH hia 
ellbrtj to tnlist liie coaparalire aid and armed Inlerftrenre of tht [leoplc of these State* in ftvor of Hungary. 

As soon H3 the reaolivtiora were publiahod, I was a»«ailed in the fiercest mflnner by the Eaat- 
ern press. The horde of cormorant, alien edilara, who control the press, could acart^dy find 
words low and mean enough, in their opinion, by which to characterize tha reiolulinna, the 
nuthor, and his motivee. A.nd hence it becaine important that I should vindicalB my position. 
t ylas quietly, but anxiously, waiting for an opportunity to do this, without appearing to press 
' for the attention of the House; and you may imagine my naioniahmeni when I entered the 
Hall this morning, at fifteen minutes past twelve o'clock, snd found the House voting for the 
adoption* of the Skmatb's aBsoLOTroN, the previaiia question having been called and sustained! 

Iwaa forced to vole for the resolution, in order thuB to secure to myself the privilege of moving 
a reconaidemtion, hoping, in this way, to be able to muke my vindimtion; but in this 1 have 
■ '* '■-'■■ '■ ■' ' )m Indiana, [Mr, RoBiNBON,] who m - ■ 

tote by which the title of the resolution wai 

onfined to the merits of the title of 
the resolution, and the reaBons for its reconsideration, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I rise to s question of order. I desire to inouire whether there was 
Bdivision upon the t|neBtion of adopting the title? If there was no division, then I have no 

'^"The''8PEAkER. There was no division. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Then I have no oucstion to make. 
Mr, SMITH. I aak the Clerk ic . 
Mr. CARTTER. I object to the i 

The SPEAKER. It is competent for the House lo order the reading of the resolution. The 
question, therefore, is, Shall the reaolulion be read? 

S.oud cries of "No!" "No!" and " Ves !" from all parts of the Hall.] 
r. EVANS. I submit to the Chair that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smith] has Iho 
right lo demand that the resolution shall be read. If he has the riffht lo discuss the merits of 
the title, and its pertinency to the resolution, 1 desire to know how he can show its pertinency 




once obvious and conclusive. In assigning these, I shall bo 
brief; and let me say that, novice as I am in this ball, and, in- 
deed, in all legislative halls, nothing but my strong interest in 
the question as now presented, and a hope to say something di- 
rectly upon it, could prompt me thus early to mingle in these 
debates. 

The case seems to require a statement, rather than an argu- 
ment. As I understand, the last Congress requested the Presi- 
dent to authorize the employment of one of our public vessels 
to receive and convey Louis Kossuth to the United States- 
That honorable service was performed, uader the express direc- 
tion of the President, and in pursuance of the vote of Congress^ 
by one of the best^ppointed shijw of our navy — the steam- 
frigate Mississippi. Far away from our country, in foreign 
waters, in the currents of the Bosphorus, the Hungarian chief, 
passing from his Turkish exile, first pressed the deck of this • 
gallant vessel ; first came under the protection of our national 
fiag ; and, for the first time in his life, rested beneath the ensign 
of an unquestioned Republic. From that moment he became 
our guest. The Republic — which, thus far, he had seen only 
in delighted dream or vision — was now his host j and though 
this relation was interrupted for a few weeks by his wise and 
brilliant visit to England, yet its duties and its pleasures, as I 
confidently submit, are not yet ended. The liberated exile is 
now at our gates* Sir, we cannot do things by halves ; and the 
hospitality thus, under the auspices of Congress, begun, must^ 
under the auspices of Congress, be continued. The hearts of 
the people are already open to receive him; Congress cannot 
turn its back upon him* ' 

But I would join in this welcome, not merely because it is es- 
sential to complete and crown the^work of the last Congress, 
but because our guest deserves it at our hands. The distinction 
is great, I know ;. but is not so gr^at as his deserts. He de- 
serves it as the early, constant, and incorruptible champion of 
the Liberal Cause in Hungary, who, while yet young, with un- 
conscious power, girded himself for the contest, and by a series 
of masterly labors, with voice and pen, in parliamentary de- 
bates, and in the discussions of the press, breathed into his 
country the breath of life. He deserves it by the great princi- 
ples of true democracy which he caused to be recognised — rep- 



resentation of the people witliout distinction of rant or birOi, 
and equality before the law. He desci-ves it by tlie trials he 
has undergone, in prison and in exile. He'deaervss it by the 
precions truth, which he now ao eloquently proclaimB, of the 
Fraternity of Nations. 

As I regard his course, I am filled with reverence an^ awe, 
I see in him, more than in any other living man, the power 
Tfhich may bo exerted by a siAgle, earnest, honest soul, in a 
noble cause. In himself he is more than n whole cabinet — more 
than a whole army. I watch him in Hungary, while, like Car- 
not in France, lie " organizes victory ; " I follow luiu in exile to 
distant Asiatic Turkey, and there find htm, with oidy a scanty 
band of attendants, in weaknesa and corifinement, still the dread 
of despots ; I sympathize with him in his happy release ; and 
DOW, as he comes more within the sphere of our immediate ob- 
servation, amazement fills us all in the contemplation of his 
career, while ho proceeds from land to land, from city to city, 
and, with words of matchless elofiuence, seems at times the fiery 
sword of freedom, and then the trumpet of resurrection to the 
nations — Tula mirum spargens sonum. 

'I kuow not how others have bccH impressed ; but I can call 
to mind no incident in histoi-y-»-no event of peace or war — cer- 
tainly none of war— -more strongly calculated — better adapted — 
to touch and exalt the imagination and the heai-t than liis re- 
cent visit to England. He lauded on the southern coast, not 
far from whero William of Normandy, nearly eight centuries 
ago, had landed ; not far from where, nineteen centuries ago, 
Julius Cffisar had landed also ; but William, on the field of 
Hastings, and Ctesar, in his adventurous expedition, made no 
conquest coniparabJe in grandeur to that achieved by the un- 
armed and unattended Hungarian. A multitudinous people, 
outnumbering far the armies of those earlier times, was 'subdued 
by his wisdom and eloquence j auJ this exile, proceeding from 
place to place, traversing the country, at last, in the verybeai't 
of the Kingdom, threw down the gauntlet of the Republic. 
"Witiiout equivocation, amidst the supporters of monarchy, in 
the shadow of a lofty thrane, he proclaimed himself a republi- 
can, and proclaimed the republic as bis cherished aspiration 
for Hungary .7 And yety amidst the excitements of this unparal- 
lolcd scene, with that 4iscrption which I pray may ever attend 
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him, as a good angel — the ancient poet aptly tells us that no 
Di\T[nitj is absent where Prudence is present — ^he forbore all 
suggestion of interference with the existing institutions of the 
country whose guest he was, recognising that vital principle of 
self-government, by virtue of which every State chooses for it- 
self the institutions and rulers which it prefers. 

Such a character, thus grandly historic — a. living Wallace — 
a living Tell — I had almost said a living Washington — deserves 
our homage. Nor am I tempted to ask if there be any prece- 
dent for the resolution now under consideration. There is a 
time for all things ; and the time has come for us to make a 
precedent in harmony with his unprecedented career. The oc- 
casion is fit ; the hero is near ; let^us speak our welcome. It is 
true that, unlike Lafayette, he has never directly served our 
country ; but I cannot admit that on this account he is less wor- 
thy. Like Lafayette, he periled life and all ; like Lafayette, 
he has done penancQ in an Austrian dungeon ; like Lafayette, 
he has served the cause of freedom ; and. whosoever serves this 
cause, wheresoever he may be, in whatever land, is entitled, 
according to his works, to the gratitude of every true American 
bosom — of every true lover of mankind. 

The resolution before us commends itself by its simplicity and 
completeness. It this respect it seems to me preferable to that 
of the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Shields,] nor is it obnoxious 
to objections urged against that of the Senator from Mississippi, 
[Mr. FooTE ;] nor do I see that it can give any just umbrage, 
in our diplomatic relations, even to the se^sitive representative 
of the honse of Austria. Though we have the high authority 
of the President, in his message, for styling our guest " Gov- 
ernor" — a title which seems to imply the de facto independence 
of Hungary at the very' time when our Government declined to 
acknowledge it — ^^the resolution avoids this difficulty, and speaks 
of him without title of any kind — simph" as a private citizen. As 
such, it offisrs him a welcome to the capital and to the countr3^ 

The comity of nations I respect. To the behests of the law 
of nations I profoundly bow. As in our domestic affairs, all 
■acts are brought to the Constitution, as to a. touchstone, so in 
our foreign affairs, all acts arc brought to the touchstone of the 
law of nations — that supreme law, the world's collected will, 
which overarches the Grand Commonwealth of Christian States. 
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What that forbids, I forbear to do. 
minous code, no commentary, no gloss, t 
us to welcome an exile of freedom. 

Looking at this resolution in its rarioris ligbtB — as a carrying 
out of the act of the laat Congress, as justly due to the exalted 
character of our guest, and as proper in form and consistent 
H'ith the law of niitions — it seems impossible to avoid the 'con- 
clusion in its favor. On its merits it would naturally be adopted- 
And bore I might stop. 

Bat an appeal has been made against the resolution, on 
grounds which seem to me extraneous and irrelevant. It has 
been attempted to involve it with the critical question of inter- 
vention by our country in European affaii'S ; and recent speeches 
in England and New York have been adduced to show that such 
intervention is sought by our guest. It is sufficient to say in reply 
to this, suggestion, introduced by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
BerhienJ with a skill which all might envy — and also by the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Millee] — thai no such, inter- 
vention is promised or implied by the resolution. ' It does not 
appear on the face of the resolution ; it is not in any way sug- 
' geated by the resolution, directly or indirectly. It can only be 
found in the imagination, the anxieties, or the fears of Senators ! 
It is a mere ghost, and not a reality. As such we may dismisB 
it. But I fee! strongly on this point, and desire to go further. 
Here again I shall be brief ; for the occasion allows me to state 
conclusions only, and not arguments. 

While thus warmly — with my heart in my hand — ^joining in 
this tribute, I wish to be understood aa in no respect encour- 
aging any idea of belligerent intervention in European affairs. 
Such a system would have in it no element of Just self-defence, 
and it would open phials of perplexities and ills which I trust 
our country will never be called to affront. But I inculcate no 
frigid isolation. God forbid that we should even close our ears 
to the cry of distress, or cease to swell with indignation at the 
steps of tjTanny ! In the wisdom of Washington we may find 
perpetual counsel. Like Warfiington in his eloquent words 
to the Minister of the French Directory, I would offer sympa- 
thy and God-speed to all, in every land, who struggle for Human 
Rights ; but, stenily as Washington on another occasion, against 
every pressure, against all popular appeals, against all solicita- 
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tlons, against all blandishments, I would uphold with steady Hand 
the peaceful neutrality of the country. Could I now approach 
our mighty guest, I would say to him, with the respectful frank- 
ness of a friend, " Be content with the outgushing sympathy 
which you now so marvellously inspire everywhere throughout 
this wide-spread land, and may it strengthen your soul ! Trust in 
God, in the inspiration of your cause, and in the Great Future, 
I>regnant with freedom for all mankind. But respect our ideas, 
as we respect yours. Do not seek to reverse our traditional^ * 
established policy of peace. Do not^ under the too plausible 
sophism of upholding non-hitcrventionj provoke American 
intervention on distant European soil. Leave us to tread 
where Washington points the way. 

And yet, with these convictions, Mr. President, which I noW 
most sincerely express, I trust the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Berrien] will pardon me when I say I cafmot join in his pro- 
posed amendment ; and for this specific reason. It attaches to 
an act of courtesy and welcome a condition which, however just 
as an independent proposition, is most ungracious in such con- 
nection. It is out of place, and everything out of place is, to a 
certain extent, offensive. If adopted, it w^ould impair, if nt)t 
destroy, the value of our act. A generous hospitality will not 
make terms or conditions with a guest ; and such hospitality, I 
trust, Congress will tender to Louis Kossuth. 
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KOSSUTH AND HIS MISSION. 



^ Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. SrEAEin: II will be remembered thai, a few dsya ago, 1 gave notice llim I should intro- 
duce (he folluwing Joint resoluliona: 
L MiiDlseil, That Ihg BrirrKBryafSlaM be reqnired In (Wniih LnDla KonBihwttb cofiea of the b«i of Coii|rui 

1 dsHnlnf treuon ud minlsnnuKiH ualnu tbe IlDited Buuf. 

I RttJatd, jirtUr, TUilirUietBiTLaiiisKoHUItiiinslreuUnilheHiIil Ii*b,i1iiI1 itUI peniit in mskiDg 

I nch Bpnchu u be bu made dnce his Brr[val In Suit Vorli, melting Ih? yaunj men of Ihs cannBy In bke un 
I Bnni ualiiii & naiian with which Ihe United Bauait at past. It Bhillbe the loleinn duty of tlie FreBident of 
I Uw United Bnua tn hava hiiD acmlcd and delaini^it until Hdsl'airtnr)' aumuicca bo given lUal He will cenu hli 

Ab soon HB the resolutions were published, I was ttnailed in the fiercest manner by the East- 
ern press. The horde of cormorant, alien editors, who control the press, could icnrcely find 
words low and meen enough, in their opinion, by which to chHracterize the reaaluliona, the 
outhor, and hia motives. A.nd hence it becaine imporUnt that I should vindicate my position. 
I I was quietly, hut anxiously, waiting for on opportunity to do this, without appearing to preas 
' for the attention of the Hoitse; and you may imagine my aatoniahment when 1 entered the 
Hall thia momlnff, at fifteen minutes pa»[ twelve o'cTook, and found the House voting for the 
I adoption* of the 8snjtb'« HBsoiUTlnu, the previous question having been colled and sustained 1 
I was forced to rote for the resolution, in order thus to secure to myself the privilege of moving 
s reconstderation, hoping, in this way, to be able to make my vindication; but in this I have 
been anticipated by the honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Robinboh,] who moiea to 
I reeonsider, and to lay hia motion on the table. 

I now, as a last shift, move to reconsider tbe vote by which the tide of the resolution was 
adopted, and under that motion I ask leave to make a peraonal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. Debate upon that question must be conlineil to the merits of the title of 
the resolution, and the reasons for its reconsideration. 

Mr. RICHARDSOrf. I rise to a question of order, t desire to inouire whether there was 
adivision upon the question of adopting the title? If there was no diTision, then I have no 

The SPEAKER. There was no divUion. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Then I have no ijuestion to make. 
i Mr. SMITH. I ask the Clerk to read the title of tlie resolution and the resolution. 

Mr. CARTTER. I object to the reading of the resolution. That ia not now under consid- 

The SPEAKER. It is competent for the Hniiae to order the rending of the resolution. The 
question, iherefore, is. Shall the resolution be read.' 

[Loud criea of " No !" ■■ No !" and " Yes!" from all parts of the Hall.] 

Mr. EVANS. I submit to the Chair thai the gentleman from Alabnma [Mr. SMrrn] has Iha 
right to demand that the resolution shall be read . tf he has the right lo diseuaa the merits of 
the title, and its pertinency lo (he reaolutioii, 1 desire (o know how he con show its pertinency 
without having the resolution read ? 

Mr. SMITH. If the House will but listen lo me for two minutes 

" Wlietesi KiHsuib, in a ipeech hy him lately dellvemd ■( Neiv Torli, la reported (o havB dei^lirfd thai be 
conslderfd the renluUon lecendy pBJiHd and adopted by thia Iloqie 'km a ftaiiral mtanUg:' Ttieretbre, 

"AtMlTtd, That nid resolulian was intended by this Uouie to have no 'jnlilical mFnnine,' norm pledge tbia 
anvernmeni la any pOIHlcBl avtlon; but (hull wuinianded merely at a uninioDiBlafiiynipBthy and reaped Ibr 
KosiiHliBDd the CBuaein-whieii he is engaged." 
I Koaauth i» iemimuiBd lo have hlaown way, and to ceimirB or interpret Coniiraa t«*ei^«»»™-.^^^?**^ 
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Mr. CARTTER. I ^Vject. 

[Cries of " Hear tim !" " Hear him!" and ffreat confusion in the Hall.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smith] is enUtled to the floor and 
will pr<»Qedd. 

Mr. SMITH. I merely wish to expleun my position. If the House will indulge me, I will 
get through in the time which gentlemen will consume with their interruptions. I believe I hare 
the ri^ht to address the House upon the merits of the (question, by virtue of my motion to 
reconsider the title of the resolution; but I will not insist upon that right — I ask it as a 
courtesy. I desire to show, that at the time I gave notice of my mtention to offer the resolutions, 
there were grounds of apprehension that an armed expedition mis^ht be got up in New York. 
I cannot get at this without going to some extent into tne merits of the resolution just adopted, 
and also, to some extent, into the merits of the whole Kossuth question. 

The SPEAKER, (interrupting.) The gentleman from Alabama will allow the Chair to say, 
that he has not now the right to discuss the resolutions of which he gave notice the other day, 
unless the House grant him leave; neither is it in order to discuss the main body of the resolu- 
tion, except so far as it is necessary to inquire whether the title ou^ht or ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. McMULLIN. I rise for the purpose of propounding this interrogatory to the Cnair: 
I desire to know whether it is in order to move that the gentleman from Alabama [Mn Smith] 
have leave to ejcplain? 

The SPEAKER. It is competent for the House to grant leave, if the rules are suspended for 
that purpose. 

Mr. McMCJLLlN. Is it in order, then, to move a suspension of the rules for that purpose? 

The SPEAKER. Certainly. 

Mr. McMULLIN. Then I move that the rules of the House be suspended, in order to 
allow the gentleman from Alabama an opportunity for explanation. 

Mr. CARTTER. Upon that motion I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GENTRY. I believe, according to previous usage, the House have the right to fpnoA 
leave upon a mere motion. I move that the gentleman from Alabama have leave to explain, so 
far as he thinks it necessary Hot his own vindication. 

Mr. JONES, of Tennessee. The gentleman from Tennessee has anticipated me. I intended 
to have made the same motion. 

The question was then put, and carried in the affirmative. 

So leave was granted. 

Mr. SMITH. I thank my friend from Virginia [Mr. McMullin] for the motion to suspend 
the rule, in order to allow me the fuller opportunity of explanation. I noticed, when he voted, 
that he remarked, that he doubted the propriety of that vote. I am satisfied that he wfll agree 
with my views. 

Thfe course, Mr. Speaker, which has been taken by the Congress of the United States upoi 
this resolution, presents to the country a most extraordinary spectacle of legislation. A few 
days ago when it was introduced in tne other end of the Capitol, we see that it met with so 
light favor that its projector [Mr. Foote] — a man of indomitable zeal and energy — Uioc^^ 

E roper to withdraw it, under the frowns of opposition. At that time the **Star of the East" 
ad not arisen; at that time Kossuth had not appeared, and popular commotion had not bees 
aroused in the country; at that time the mob power had not begun to be exercised. But sod* 
denly the wires begin to cry out, ** Kossuth has arrived! Shame on Congress!! Make haste, 
gentlemen, and pass your resolution, or you will delay the illustrious exile! The people 
aemand your homage to this eastern idol ! Act — act — or the people will hold you accountable!" 
And here I present the House with an extract from a precious editorial in the ^fkw Ymit 
Herald, to show how the pre^s assails honest men, and tnus attempts to control the action of 
Congress: 

« The gcene on Wednesday last in tlie United States Senate, during the debate on the Kossuth resohitioa, WM 

one of peculiar interest. The Russian Miiuster yrfiB the difltinguiobing feature of the occanon. He was obsem^ 

to pay the deepest interest to the discussion. When Foote spoke, he looked on with that expression of crniteBiiC 

and disgust witli which one of onr eodiUsh aristocracy would regard a Democratic harangue from Mike Wain* 

When General Cass f>poke, however, the countenance of M. B<Mli8co assumed a melancholy expresdioay m V 

touched witli a presentiment of the power of the unterrified Democracy of this country in shaping out the aetfoa 

of our Government. But there were two sides to the question ; and when Genera] Dawsoa, of Geoigia, tocrit the 

Russian side, the Siberian coldness of the distinguished envoy was thawed into a genial smile of apnrobatkMU 

The speech of Mr. Underwood, ho^p-ever, told with the happiest effect. Se?cral times he lifted his fm|, m tf 

about proposing three cheers for Underwood, but desisted, most likely, out Of respect to the Senate. 

y The fact is, the Russian Ambass^or had achieved a great victory. He had heard Kossuth and his eaaie 

\denounced in the American Senate, and he had occasion to plume himself upon the result. Why? Becanii, 

/ as we are apprised, he had been seen in close and nuyidous confab with Metmrn. Dawson and Underwood on dM 

•. floor of the Senate, the day bcfbre. Hence we are fVee to infer, that M. Bodisco, for the time, translSwred lilt 

scene of his negotiations to the Senate chamber, and alarmed Messrs. Dawson and Underwood witfi att sorts if 

horrible hobgoblins. He could not himself have made a better Russian speech/or the Austrians, than thatof Jtr. 

Underwood. Such appears to be the influence in the Senate of the chief of the diplomatic corps. But tfieri it 

stops. Th^ House of Representatives ^reathes a diflbrent atmosphere ; and that unruly body, together wtth Nm 

guMic press an4 the American people, will pay very little attention to such broken-legged arguments as titoae «f 
Ic^ Underwood against Kossuth. G^eral Foote should have startet) his resolutions in the House. The " 



appears to be too old and dignifieJP for republican enthusiasm. Hut Seward may succeed where Foott.lat 
faSel. Who knows?" V 

There, sir, you have a ieoture. And it seems really to have rejuvenized the Sehate, and 

inflated it with all the enthusiasm of Young Americanism I For Seward has succeedod, wk&n 

Poote ha3 failed ! And a resolution, though not in the san^e terms, yet looking to t)ie Mttt 

object, bam been introduced in the Senate, and that body haa paiwed it with but six tfiriTiitfif 

rojces. Is that Je^al&ting within tlie walk of this da:9Vu>\)\)e70tA^«\i!i&iMi^ ' * 
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commolion ? Or is it not, rolher, the pubiic outside these walls who tnnkf the law, Hnd pan 
the reaolutiun? 

But what do we^aee in ifaia House? We see the flome reeoluti 
the hour of twelve o'clock, and before a remark could be made the 
that question wna sualained, and the resolution pasaed. So thai Mr, Beimelt wiut not mistDhen 
when he said nt this House, in the extract above, '> that unruiy body, u^ether with the pvitie 
press and the American people, will pay very little atlenlion to such broken Ht^ged areumenla 
as those of Mr. Underwood." 

And in the New York Sim I find another cmtjitimtnt to Cnngresfl, readingf&us; 
' "Rouuttahurnunil here (in Wulifnjtnnliw much ftamrashghoBmiindinNeH' York. Con^rFsswiUjul^rft, 
di«pOBeil IP ehow Jiini tbir eold aAouMrr ; bui, ob KtMsuth begun Ed loom rjji, dlticloam^- bit attffnial lircipnruon^ 
Can^TKn haiteaeit to take theUer HTtder kU broatt a\aJov^" 

Mr- CARTTER. I rise (o a question of order. Tlie question submitted to the' House was, 
" Shall the gentleman from Alabama liave leare to make a personal explanation ?" That waa 
Ihe qaestinn submitted to ihe House, and the one upon which the House acted. 

Mr. JONES, of Teniieaaee. That is just what he is doinj. 

Mr. CARTTER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Jokes] mys that is what he wal 
doing. I do not undersUind what this personal explanation is, then, if it will nilow (he gentle- 
mat) 10 start olT with a gemral attack upon Kossuth, and this body, for pasnin^ the Koasuth 
resolution. If 1 understajid the force and oonneclionof his remBrka,'rnsleiid of heinga personal 
explanation of the gentlenmn from Alabama, it is a reflection upon the whole Hnoae and i(a 
character, and particularly upon (he friends of this resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I aJt the gentleman from Ohio to order. 

Mr. CARTTER Well, that is the point of order I make. 

Mr. SMITH. I believe the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CartterI is a tittle fuller nf n speech 
to-day than I am. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will remark that, in his opinion, the gentleman fVom Alabama 
has not transffresBed the privilege granted him by ihe House. 

Mr. SMITH. I say to (he gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Cabttkr,] that I censure no one- 
I refer to facta, and show the record. That gentleman ought to know that ihe triumph of 
humbug is one of the characlerisiica of Ihisoge. But let no man be deceived. If he be wise, 
he will not. Yet public opinion is so easily manufactured in thii! country, that the wisest and 
beal of us know not how to take it — whether as" the mirror of merit or the guile of speculation. 
It is B little remarkable, in this particular cnse, that Mr. Genin, the man who paid the flrat 
J500 — or )800 for the first priit seal^tn be located near Jenny Lind, is the identical humbug- 
arian who is the fint to subscribe 81,000 W the Koaauih fund ! His Jenny Lindiam was an 
idea nf speculation — to iiurcaiie hi) tale of hols; his Kossuth ism muy be tmced to the same 
fnagnificenl oonceplion ! The fortunes of Barnum and Jenny Lind depended greatly upon the 
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Uwn Uiis proceeding die Etinmn Mirror thus el'igiienllf lUienurm : 

" Ttia slIetBpt rn mil dowa tbe vpuenbLe Judge Diier, who, a(t«r exhaiHnng auperlativoB in praise oTUts 
diidn|iiIrtiediBiH(,licfiM leave [odisHnirnmuBmaer die prapiMiilonii of ilie nvoluUnnary pnuniBBiii, lUin- 

SudlrilinfTaninany HalHna'oltlnB by tt'inei a mnn egnnlly venemhle in wisdini and In yeais. BitHuvtiet 
ef KriluT eauUMt it kcnrd In the crniji camp ef the RnulMHosfili. The famg Failmtltn aftktBoT, MUtHI- 



>DTernnienL Aiii-Ma.ttgafHtiaiMiclitlli,cTabtafelL<lturAfrarotaianttluiiMlxSnt 
nenMIei, when reoeona (mlyon nlicddearv heard. Taejbnotnd arMen aiUtliicft 

rilluaa ou^c nal u be sdofited nnlii nn^mniK' '- -" -■--'- 



I 



I eonw, w£™ Ihii lide of nmoant RadicalLiaD, wiilcb 1« surging highet Mid \iv^«, A.i»l !.-««»!? <& ■a^fcRt w^. Jl 
I MMHUUa neither Ihe [1«hla of proPOTiv BOf Iha rittia of Mtwm— no.Boi toe iCT.1 ^«ii«-«yi«a>™MKaaii. «ww>a| 
L ilMSiBiiieofUisJwliDteiT.'' -41 
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, [be result Bhowsd that Genin'a liid fixed the cualom, and eatabliahrfi 
in D great menaiire, ilie price ofliie nrir.e senl.i ni the conreria. 

The growth and power of mohiam in New Yorlt is not surprisine.' With its 100,000 aiiBBi, 
bIwhjb floating, and always under the control of ilH gang of nljen editors, whose bed is restle**- 
nesB, and whose food is aediiion; with il« 100,000 people who neTergo to church; withi» 
9,000 groj-shopa, kept mostly by alieiw; with itsBarnuniB, Genios and Greeleya, to I«M 
and lo mcite — I say the growth and power of mobiam in New York is not surprising. But tin 
■urprisitiglWtheolii "ioiWari(s"™d u/lhe Capitol of theUnited Slates Bhould be rocked from i« 
anchorage of di^ily by the waves of popular commotion I 

Mr. Speaker, lb it the object oflhe resolution you have just adopted to tontribute to the hap- 
piness of Kossuth? Letuainquire, a moment, into his oondilion. It is thought by some per- 
Bons to be the greatest evil that can happen to mat), to be baninhiid from his country. But this 
is not always the fact. The exient oflhe misfortune, however, depends upon eircumalancea— 
the country from which he is Iwiriiahed, its ailuotion, its wealth, its poverty, its lawa, and the 
homf-rontfition of the party haniahed at the lime. Indeed, it in not always a misfortune. I 
remember that Diogenes counterfeited coin in order that he might be banished from Pontus. 
I remember that StratonicuB committed foi^ery in order that he might be banished from Slraphot. 
They thought that to be banished from such countries was getting out of prison. 

Now, if we look at the condition of KosBulh, at the lime of our inlercsBBion in hia behalf; it 
we consider the condition of Hungary both before and after the war; if we look upon tie 
condition of the exile, at the time of his banishment, we are bound io conclude that KossuJli 
may not only not be considered an unfortunate, iiyt.lruly, a moat fortunate man. We have it, is 
the story of Themiatocles, that when he was banished from Athens he fled to the court of Peran, 
wliere he was received with much gracinusness. The great Monarch of Persia eel apart for 
him six cities; one for hia wine, one for his meat, one for his bread, one for his chamber, one 
for hia wardrobe, and I suppose another for his kennel. Well, Themiatocles, while living in 
■0 much splendor, forgot poor lillle Athens, and considered himself the happiest of men; and a 
contemplating the spleodor and luxuriea with which he wns sitrrouuded, he was led to lay bia 
hands upon the heads of his children, and exclaim, in tlie excess of his de1i;;hl: '* All! my chil- 
dren, we Would have been undone, but for our undoing!" Happy Themistocles I Now, let 
us look at Kosauth again. There he stands, before the American people, welcomed as no ma 
was ever welcomed before. Private assemblies and public ossembiieB go forth to greet him; 
private mansions and public mansions, heart and ail, are opened to receive him- Military 
chieftains and municipal authorities attend him with all the pomp and circumslanre of plkol 
and power; and musical bands, with all their glowing and charming incidents, combine lo wd- 
come him to these shores. 

Light nil llie shadca of lire and rhcer hln on Ids way," 
Happy, happy Kossuth I 

But we stop not here in the contemplation of his bliss. Besides this feast of humbug and 
this flow of bowl, we see money flowing in upon htm from ali qunrlera ! He has rend ShaJi- ' 
■peare, and remembers the advice of lago — ■■ Put mmtey itt 1At| punt." 

I see in hia last speech in New York he unrolls a lilire magical scroll there, which gives bio 
a great deal of pleasure, and which seemed to be a source of inliiiile delight to hia audience — 
that dinner party — that great dinner party, which I Fuppoae ia to cnntrol, as the pulse of public 
BGUtimeni, Congress, as well as the whole American people. It is wise to remember that the 
lober second thcmghl comes, not only after diniur, but after digetHon; und that a New York 
dinner and its sentiments are no indices of public opinion io the Slates. 

The little dootimcnt which he unrolled proceeded in these words: 

"ClKCISMAVl, Ohio, DKjmSo-l.lSSl. 

"M. LoBia KnBiCTH, Go-iwnoT of IFungtry: Sir— I have nuilioriicd Uie offi™ of ihe Ohio Lllte Iniunuiw 
■nd Tniil Cuinp:ia}, in New Viirk, to bund jiou diafta an am itir^l.OOa. ^ 
' "BtsiHieirnlly yoiira, '"W. 8HEAD." 

,Thia was very gratefully received, and the Hungarian exile then proceeded t« submit a prop- 
osition to raise more money. 

I will now leave Kossuth in the full enjoyir 
incident, and submit lo the House the plain p 

I propose to examine the meriu of Kossuth's hiesidk to the United States. 

3d. He comes to stir up the young and the old of the country to take up arms in favor of 

3d. He comes — a monk monarchist— to leach Americans how to interpret the poHcieaof 
Washington. 

4th. He comes — the dupe of England — to endeavor In unite England and thelTnited Stales in 
a plan of "armed nnn-intervention" in the affairs of other nations, and to induce iia to depart 
'rom our ancient cuslom of attending to our own huaiaesa,and letting the other nations of^the 
(arth do likewise; and that this doctrine leads inevitably lo war. 

5th. He comes to interfere with the freedom of religious opinion as it exislB in our Conili- 

Fh-sl. To raiae money. To this part of Kossuth's mission I attach much inipor 
is a most powerful lever for good and for evil. If the money was rontribuled liir um umi pmaia 
caoi/orts, and Tor the use of h'm family, he might be jiermilted to pass, as well as any other illat>. 
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► IrioM beggar. Bat the great apprehenaion is, that the money Ja to lie used for the unholjf pur- 

, poaea of mnbiljoii, and to pay gallant youn^BoIdiers whose hearls are foil of palrioliam to figbl 

* for the eleration or peraone — for the ttm who hae baeii striving oU bis life to make pemument 

■ Iheiprinciplea of deapotiam. 

t We are told by hia frjeiida that he waa detained in England, and did notarrive on oar ahoret as 

» Boon as waaexpected.becQusehewaa there to arrange and providefor the wants of hisaaaociale*, 

I by a luiicriirfiffn, got up for them in London. Thia,liowever, wasa private and family businew, 

\ into which I have no deaire 10 inquire. I call the attention of Congresa to hia money pinna in 
the United Stated. He discduraes on thia subject thus ; (From his New York dinner speech.) 

I " And if that tympilli* whicb I have Itae bonar to meet with tn tbe [Tnllail Stuea ia really iaUnded u 

I But Uiu i( a piivale bueinBH : it !• ■ reaiiect'riil appesl to Uw Kaocoua TevlingB of luillviduali. OtntUmm, I 
' voiiMraMcr ilorDc »an nhjar muulfand faniUu, nn/ardrH aUi Ixit.far ny eim-ntTy'tfrai(m, I mnU Ml 

Jf>>ti>m,nmii„iMft,i&»atfHMf,^. Tbenuelwo memKo K£uiU,n>y taoratilewldi.accoDiplWMd. THa 
fintiiftnin spoiitaneoiu mtaiciiittigD, la Ibe oSeringi of liindlViendaalnirilla|»nl, forlbsbsncfltof my i™': 

Thia extract ahowa that the money is wanted to fit out an expedition " la lasia On couie 0/ 
fntdam andindepmiUnte of Hvagary." The proposition ia distinctly made and aubmitled, lo 
raiae money by epontaneous subacript ions and a privately-arranged loan, 10 be tistd in a tear! in 
a war with a nation vrith which we are at peace! Koasulh would scorn any "preign aid far. 
hinaelf." Then wenre aaked by this man lo furnish to him the ji?ifw«o/io«r, 10 be used against 
Austria! and this, loo, at the time when a conspirony actually exiata in Hungary, as we learn 
from the following dispatch : 

Niw Ynal, Dtcmtrr 14, 1B51, 
"Nfw> his jan b>eu tecelved tbU Knasuth'ii ueni bai been aneDed in Hnnguy, witb KonuUi'i dla- 
puStetnai letters; and ttasts ennsplncy bas been discuvared amongiiibeMiigJiarnolHliir." 

And yet Kossuth ia to be invited, and he u incited by your reaolution, in the face of thisprop- 
oaition and ihese facts, 10 come lo Washington, and take his stand there where you ait, and to 
leiterete this propoailion to (he people of the United .Staiea, under the solemn aanclion of Con- 

i._i u J 1 ='-i,suataincd by a frantic press which caters for the daily appe- 

y be gorged lo the full measure of its insatiate maw, he will 

;o on with his petition, thus; 

■(■naniwriBwblGbheirifenHlJl; andllnime M ntymlnd, Uiitwhefeoneidiuite iadlvldaal ii reuly 10 make 

nch HcriHces to my cnuntry'i ciiuc, there may. (Mrbass, be many who wautd |lire Sieir anuill shaie 10 it, it tbay 

•en ably apprUed tliBI It wiU be ItawiktWIy Bcceiited.taawevaitmallitmaTbe. 

" 'ndllcameiomind.tbenthatdrstitofinllilnniimdieBnacean.anillhBlJDiledSlaleinDniberiniuiyinlllinnaot 

uila.all ■naehed, wltb wum tiieUDEi, » the nrtaninlea or Itbenr, aulontelsted hy >in|Ie dollu*, la even 

inUitoB or dollan, as iT It were one tintle diall, id mc fa mare preeioiH,. beauiK II would pnumeallr 

laeddal, ttuHild I " "■"* 



ighgul tbe United Blato, ta raJK dhI of tkefm offcHtif of Ike r*" 

.. . , ^ ...-, -,itaiiBi,oiwo/li«'j[r'«*Hliacri.^MitanyMan(rj«iitrA>". t"™' 

■pplauae.l Bat I love my eauntry, [reoewed Dlieulng,} and readily 1 will uadeixo even Uili tDrtnrtni liotnUJ- 

Now I charge Koasuth with deception. Mr. Smead's draft for $1,000 was intended for 
Koamith's private USB. The face of the draft shows it; and Kossuth knew it. Tel he prdeiufo 
lo receive il miy /or iM§ country! And he undergoes the " (orturing' iiimi/inHon" of pocketinf 
s thousand dollara for liis counlrjf'j saki! Kossuth has yet lo learn that candor, Uu jren'BlM- 
bule itf itUtgrity, is the moat positive trait in the genuine American character- 
But Kossuth 'a speeches are like the revelations lo Mohammed. If the revelation of yester* 
day ia unpopular, the angel speedily brings a contradiction — a new revelation — an explanation; 
quite Btttiafaciory and suited 10 all exigencies. In hia dinner speech he says: " I mean ^naa- 
' cmI aid; money lo assist the route ^frtidem aiui Ike ifulepnujeiifc ef ifim^arir,' materuil aid, 
' Id Biriit Iht Kcond titwK offnedem and iiwiepenjen^e 1^ Hmigary." In a later speech, finding it 
necuaary to retrace his steps, he says: 

bill only ID tiave lame malerul ftnanaliliM, by Itie hdji of which we <x\Sa iDccEed la ome Lnia Uie eonditlna 
natuniiiepui'dlamentlheoppnnunlly wblcblhopeCnd willHHia pn. [Ulieera.] THEraia npiitdifllimnc* 

These sophisms and verbal distinctions are only needed to cover up frauds and deenls. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, leaving Kossuth in the meshes of his own inconaiatenciES and decep* 
tioni, I will dose this port of my speech by some extracts which will show that he ia likely to- 
meet with great success in his financjals: 

"OnTuoadsyanumaona leOar wsirreeivi'd at the livinf Honae IVom tbe Kev. Dr. LUienibsl, the I«wM 
SaUd.lHaluiiaiina. 

"A doBBtlnn nftUW WM received from Mt. Ellhu Tovmsend, of Npw YnrC. 

"AladJ, who iaarpmnber of Ihei-fttweoelely.aenladooatlon of 430,10 bo applied In Ihe relief of UieW(HUide< 

'• A jiiu«°WBi prcaentod 10 Madame Koteutb, a doaaiioD oftlllXI to Uw KoBouAi tiu>&." 

The foUowiug Aart butjraclkal tetUr wiu lecdved by tlie UtLtyei o'a.'^\tKa&&1~- 



♦1,000 » the Hun^Juianlfinil."' 

We know not whnl may be the result of KoaBUlh's aecrct and private oonrerencaa, on 
■ubject of the loan he proposes. But, in Uiis connection, it is not diffituR to call up before tbt 
imagination, the gloomy nicliire which presenta the animated Lopez pursuing his BchemeF "■- 
borrowing money upon the lailh of CubBn bonds! Behold him at the table of the bankers,' 
paie and emaciated eagerness, hia quick, restless, unsteady Spanish eye, hoping for accidents, 



nofforelelli^ certainties — iiuoivi uiilA ambiliim, yet with mcMlalora luitning! Speculate 
fwIrufMin.' peculators in the best young blood of youn^ Ajnerica!! Change the scene. Be- 
hold these bankers Hgsin ; Iheae apeculatora in the patriotic credulity of youth, with their pak 
faces and wild eyes glaring upon the ghost of Lopei, aflCT the garroting I And gaze atill upon 
the picture till the devil comes, on his just mission, to laave theae speculators to the Walt Ored 
1^ HtU! where an otlice is provided for them, rent free! And you may gaze on, if you choosy 
but you will not see Kossuth t'xrc. He will have a nets lel cf bankers, whose esperience is il 
the future! 
Btcatid. I nowcall your attention, Mr. Speaker, to the fact, that Kossuth is trying to stir up tb* 



young and ibe aged of tie country to take up armnin favor of Hungary. The fateof IheunfoP-' 
lunate fifty who fell in Cuba, whose melancholy end hung a pall of gloom over the whoti 
country, which ia still floating about us Uke shadows of mourning for poor Crittenden and Kerr, 
ought of itself to be suSicient to cauae the American people and line American Congress ts 
pause and make the solemn inquiry whether or not they are ready goaoon to invite, to foster, to 
encourage, and to feast another foreigner — aoolher perturbed, restless, poliucal revolutionist? It 
is impassible forany man lo look this queaUoncdmly in the face, as connected with Kossuth, hii 
apeechca, the press, and public excitement, without seeing all the features of theCuboii expedi- 
tion on a larger scale. We cannot yet assign to Lopez his proper poailion; I trust thai posteritf 
will find in him all the elements of a martyr and of a hero. All we know of him is, that hi 
beguiled the youi,? of the country, and that he deceived the old of the country — not publiclfi 
not by eloquence, but by dinner-table conversation, privnl* understandings, loans, and Cuttan- 
hondiams. We know thnt however wrong he was, the press clamored rreatly in his favor, 
and aided him to disseminate his mischievous doctrines, and finally to fit out tiis fatal expedition. 
We ail knowiia end. Disgrace and death terminated the inglorious causel And the Govern- 
menl of the United States was compelled, in humiliation, to acknowledge a wrong committed 
by her citizens on the rights and property of a foreign nation. 
_ Now, sir, this illustrious exile cannot consider thct I bring him into contempt, by mentioning 
hi* name with that of Lopez. I do it with no snch intention. I believe that Lopez may Gnda 
lofty place in the estimation of poalerity. 1 refer to him merely for the purpose of showing th» 
dangerous influence that may be exercised in our counlry at this moment by any agitator, 
Every American knows the excitability of the American disposition. At this particular time, 
«J soon after Ihe disbanding of our armies, when the country ia so full of those young man who 
hare tasled of war — whose swords have been whetted, whose ambition now has no outlet, no 
escape; who have no hope except in arms — nt this particular time, the exiting speeches of this 
eloquent exile may have upon the country a mont disastrous elTeot. It was to avert these evils 
that I desired to call the attention of the public officers of the country to him and to his position. 
And with this view, 1 deemed it advisable to refer them to the laws as they existed. Here ia 
the dause: 

— __ .. ...... ' ari to iTiMled eW aii orwBf, or rfull knumingly ii 



MuftfiM^g Dul, <rr amiHg of any lil^i or lenii, nilft inlnf tlai ludt thip or iia$il iholl he emfltMt, ~ 
■vim of any foreign prince m- Etale, or of any colnny, dlttrl«, or peo|>lB, vi collar or coimoll hudlliW, . 
10 ■objtcts, dUmna, or propsrtj nf any fiiraigii prince or atato, or of my oolony, dbWcl, sr pc9p/>, sW I 
CnUeiStaiuaniafiiaa.orabiStUiueorMizeraamiiiaaloxKUIihilkelwrribnyi^JirrliilMontf 



L 



tnOinrvlesoru 

ac^noib 

Am tie ,._._, __. 

olTeitdin; ihaU be'ieemcg irullty oTs Jilgli lai jdsineanor, and sball lieUni^il nal more Iliou jlO.Dofi, andluiprUoiMl 
BDI more Mian three years," tc. 

It was known that this Uwhnd been shamefully viokited in ihecase of the Pampero, and that 
that violation brought disaster and death to the parties engaged, and humilitation to the Gov- 
ecpment of the United States. Now, I chaise that, in the tace of this law, Kossuth and hia 
friends have been trying to excite the people into feelings favorable to an expedition. He told 
BB in his English speeches that his object in coming to the United Stales was to endeavor ta 
unite England and America in behalf of his country, and to induce us lo abandon our old ' 
national non-intervenlionaliam, and to adoptan " armed non-intervention," as he is pleased to 
term it. I have his speeches before me, in which he says that one of the objects of his mission 
to this country is to perfect a union belween Ensland and America, and to introduce into our 
policy a new idea oftuxtionBl nun-interienlion. Here is what hesays: 

1 do 10 ; far (he Hlmgarian hat taken one slep lowarili tiuleqalD- 
m Saturday anemoan. TiAch >/ luhnfuEim fs u Iho parquras 



JM 



I nniKd, I rayndf hope Ih 
1 When I en in the Un[ta 
oppflilunilT Ibr this unli 



KOBstrra ANt> Ftra missiopt. 



The mind very readily perwives, from the credulous BBgemess with which Knssulh entered 
into Lhe idea, in Engluid, of Ihe formatian of a union between England and the United StaUn, 
, upon this new plan of national non-intervention, that he wnB Ihe eaey and willing dupe of 
Enslieh politiciana. He was evidently induced, in England, to prens this question t^union. No 
di^iibt he waa encouraged in it \ty officialB and heada of de|>artmenta. En^Tand wou}d be very 

S;lad to see the United Slates abandao her ancient policy of national non-loterveulion, and to 
esp into the political whirlpool of enlangUng nlliuaeeB, Euglnnd wokM be very willii^ (o 
become enlangled herself, in order lo induce ua to adopt her policy, and to divert ntir attention 
from the habits and policies of our fathers. It is our custom — and a wise one — lo look upon 
, the diplomatic movements of England with careful and cautious suspicion; and when she pralw 
of Hbirli), vie are incredulous! And now, sir, when she nttem pis. under theguiaeof lympathy 
for a liberly-stru^liog causa, to involve herself in a scheme with us for (he esienaion of our 
principles— so much opposed to hers — I look upon her movements as sinister. Only think of 
It, Mr. Speaker, that there should be a union of England and the [Tnittd States for the spread 
of •Smericaiuam .' Is it reesonableP England, where the regal power is most submiaairely 
acknowledged; where the tyranny of the nobility is raoal paipalile; where lhe poliiicai diafran- 
.jChiasmeDI of ijie lower classes is visible even to degradation ! what good motive can England 
have in endeavoring to induce us to enter into an alliance with her lo ollevinte and Americanize 
KuDgery! 

And when Kossuth reached the United Stales — his mind ctinfcitig to this solitary idea — ha 
presaes ihia lueation of union in all hia epeechea. It is the grand idea of his mind '. 
la New York he was met by a Mr. Hagedom, who gave him the following assuisncea; 
"For my pan, and) uk an oas lo be reipnniiible for irhil I nyiitllliauih I hgnenly believe Itiat I apeak tlieiieD- 

Kaiuqf HaltcBrl.aiU-tridieijfliancmtniiJ' ^mtrica,tii\amow lam hace dMignalrt Jar milUmy yurpMU— I 
keUen I Epenk Ihe sentlmenlg nl Ihli ^at ma» ot Intelligent HllEFU-toldtera, who ate not merely bouiehDld 
. noajH, sir, bul who havo nwenily hid an oppmronily of demnnafraliiip beTnra ihe world whal use they can make 

aniH<<'wi>-<n<cr«nlufi U lhe dnctriiit and .sBlimmli of itrnmca— non-inlminilloii Ar ui— non-inftrttfltum 
firalL" 

What does Kosaulh say in reply lo this? 

" The raeepQoa I havealnady cxiiertenced relieves me {turn mui^b aniiet)'. If Ihe (tocDlne of nnn-inlerven- 
drmli underBtndd, as you state, then the geaeront and effldenC aid d( Ibe United ^laie? lainy couittry'SAUffEf^iig 
Independence I* ^nnl. " 

Let us pause a moment at Ihia period. We see that Kossuth alAled in England that the 
object of his mission lo this country was la endeavor lo unite England and America upon a new 

Ennciple of oon-inlerveotion. When he arrived here, he was luld tlial three milliona of able- . 
tidied young men were inclined lo aid him, and that the great Kossuth doctrine of armed non- 
inlervenlion was the doctrine and senlimenls of the American people; and Kossuth replies 
that the greal object of hJa mission was aicompljahed. 

1 propose now to refer to some of lhe speeches which he made previously lo the offering of my 
TeKotuliona; and to show ihnt the epeechea contained phrases which authorized the resolutions. 
Recollect, thai it has been our policy from the very foundation of the Qoveriiment to j/bj at heme 
■Hif to atlendlsimrinBavian — (oBuro«mi*u»itiejj— and lo let Iheother naliona of the earth do tike- 
. wise. Recollect, too, that we have adopted a statute whioh makes it almost treason nble for any 
man lo aiil in aetling on foot any expe<&lion against any country with which we are at peace. 
Now, bear whul Kosaulh says of hie motive in being here at this time: 

HiatthlBjcncroiaaotnfVoore litu< lf«maniftil..liono/ yanr rmluthn ta IhraK yaur vti^UMo the balaaa 
mkert the fall af Me Einopcan cONHnEnt li (o 61 KtigKei. Youliave raited Ihe CDnvicIion Uiraugbaul Uie woild 
that by myliberniion you werewltKnjlo »v, 'Ye ojijirTSscd nation" nfnld Europt's cnnllnent, bo ofgnod cheat) 
lhe jauDtjhiiil of America iIirleliBi hie powurltil nnn over ihc wavct, ready to five 1 bnnliu's band to your 
AiMre.' ai>l» you' o« imor|ireic4 IlicniKhnut lhe wnild." 
Heeoes on to say: 

"Iiiahencothaimy lilioiMioii«a»ohee»fl,/ro»' SweJoi domi J» Por(»jiii, an a tiy or hope. IiUhenee 

.flial even IbosenBtloni which Biwtdeiiite luy prBmiice in Bumpa ni>w, have unOMunauely Inid me, ■UasUnon, 

ifcMMn (to 10 the ((real, free, rich, aud powerful people oftlie United atnlea, and tHnj( OMT iW brolheriy niS to Me 

aaan of jfBwr cBunlni, HOinUmanlyconniKIed wJUi Enmpeau 1i«erty.' " 

Again, he say 9: 

" AaaiBWl^niygrouudonlhlaprinciplDDfnnlod, which I Hnj lawftUyeiiiHng, anertnWiFhedeonstltDliooBj 

raln/bi'nidniiWpr^lKltontnDpprespodhanianily. 1 wUlconBcioiitloiiBly respect yourlams, but ivilbiBlhellmita 
5fyoD)aWBl will use evert TiDHe»l e»enloH 10 niun Y™' opnratlvttynfatiy and ynar Jinafirii!l,mi!lrriat,ani 
'hAHoiI tii f« mr fountry>8 /TceJom ii»A i.idrppn^mtii, Md emmal the rMtjaation of ihwe^h^pc* wMcJi your 

.berenire, thirdly, I beg leave ftBokly In at«» [hiilmiiahs it Is rolort my fat\rriinil tn Ihc /uU fnjoyntnl of 
ittotaelof deolaraHonor iodopendenre, wblchboiugliieonllf ilghlfulniBlhigpuUtchwof mynaiLon." 

aaaaibla for hia fatherland to be restored without war? How could we possibly 
atlif, molirlaUy, and politicallii, without briiiging w 



1.0 had, himself, abandoned hia ooiinlry, and resigned his commission. The Oovernment 
[had l>een discontinued. Hungary, by the fate of war, lost her existence, as wo learn from 
M"iiiwii1ii in bia latter (rfreaignauoni 
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KOSSUTH AND HIS MISSION. 



.^. Mr. SMITH said: 

Mr. Sfeakeh: U will be retnnnbered that, a few dnya ago, I gave notice that 1 should intra- 
dnce the rollowing joint reaalulionE: 

Adolnnl, Thai Ihe tircrpuryaf BlHte be raquitol to fumlih LontsKouiiUi with copioorUic aclB of Contra* 
deflnlDf Inixm find aiisd«iiteati«B asalbEt tbe United BUteP^ 
Hu<iIiii^,>rE^er, Tbstil' the asiiT Louis Kowulli, nltar rndljig the Kud lavs, ■hall mill pcraiil in makiaf 

Bma ualnsl a uiUod Willi wliidi iIie IJniied Stiiei <i HI pence, ll shall be the Klemn dui^ of tllE President (^ 
me Uniled gtnlea iq have him ■rre8Ii7d and delained until aadil^larf uturanetw ba glveii thai he wltl ceaae hia 
effailx to Enlist the rooparatiie aid aod armed intslfereiiee or Hie (leoiile or ttaeie Btilea in Ikvnr of Hungary. 

Aa noon aa the reanliitiona were published, 1 was asuited in the tierceat mHnner by the EaR- 
ei'n preaa. The horde of cnrmoranl, alien edilora, who control the press, could scared^ find 
words low and mean enough, in their opinion, by which to charaeterixe the reaoluliaua, the 
author, and his motives. And hence it became important that I should vindicate my position. 
I was quietly, but anxioualy, waiting for an opportunity to do thia, without appearing to pre«» 
' For the etleniinn of the House; and you may Ima^ne my oatonishment when I entered the 
HbII this mornirrs, at lifleea minutea paat twelve o'clock, and found the House voting for the 
adoption* of the Sbnate'i kesoldtioh, the previous queelioti having been called and Bustaineit! 

I was forced to vote for the resolution, in orier thus to secure lomyself the privilege of moving 
a reconaideration, hoping, in thia way, to be able to maVe my vitiaioition; but in this I havi 
been anticipated by the honorable gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Robihioh,] who moves to 
reconsider, and to lay his motion on the table. 

I now, as o last shift, move to recottaider the vote by which tjie title of the resolution waa 
adopted, and under that motion I aalt leave to make a per 

The SPEAKER. Debate upon that question must be 
the resolution, and the reasons for its reconsideration. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I rise to a question nf order. I desire to inouire whether there « 
adivision upon the question of adopting the titiep If there waa no division, then I have 



iRned to the merits of the title of 



The SPEAKER. There wai 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then 

Mr. SMITH. I ask the Clerk to 

Mr. CARTTER. 1 object to the reading of the re 



Ihave 






make, 
olutic 



;rlhe reading nfthe reaolutton. The 



The SPEAKER. It is competent for the House 
queslion, therefore, is. Shall the resolution be read: 

S-oudcriesof "No!" "No!" and " Yea!" from all parta of the Hall.] 
r. EVANS. I submit to the Chair that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Smith] has tha 
right to demand that the resolution shall be reail. If he has the ri^ht to discuss the merita of 
the title, and ita perUnency to the resolution, I desire to know how he can show Its perlinentvy 

le for iwn 
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[, la reported to have deelsi 
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Conaiea aa he pleues. ' 
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- I now come, Mr. Speaki 
Tfae religioiis (ransrurm 
of its incidenu. GtSrgey c 
by his friends in thiB cour 
not. But 1 know the ancii 



KOSSDTH AND HIS MISSION. 

', lo oonsider the nligiaai face of Kossuth's miBsioR. 

ions erowmg out of llie Hunparian war, are nol the least eingvl* 

rnfd Russian, Bern turned Mdhammedan, and Kossuth ia preseDHd 

ry, BB « second Pelcr Uut.Hemil I — what he was before we ' — 

It religion of liis nee, and here il is: 

rcMiinn In Oiii inuiciiiinE land. Like iqoM nrihe off-dionu orthU vail, . 



HurlMi. T^ nam? of Iheir Greil SplriCwnn Ulcn° a won! nf klniUed origlni probably, wlUi t)ie I'eraian IiA 









efpeciall; to Ihi sun u the prindpal luenMngereTlt 
You see tcbtte hona li(i;ured in that reiigloi 



bleaHDti."'~IV/(' £00*. 

This is the ancient religion of hi 
Whitty would have stood " 

When in (he year one ti , , , 

convert to the Chriatian religion, undertook to bring his peoplt 
it no easy task:" 

"TtiPT qnoud, Hspranf oflho pnlitieal Tslna of \he\i fe1iglDD,th« ene:^, lbs je/bbA liiKui 

BKUppii^ uf Ihetr hthera. Thpj cnnHdeml Ibe pmpoMd ihsnge bh an apOBlacy, cnmmiltsii in . . 

Ue niUi dCIIic MuKrarnation, InvnMnf i total renundBlinn of their siinled drsd. Tlie wbniepopulallnnein 

tlmauthnrilT, BHIhRf had argued aniiisl Uib eiamplB, of (heir reapecled Kiveceign. When puahed toeilnnrill 
ttiey BCiied Ibe[r trUBly weapana, fled lu Ibe lude f mves uf tbelr aoeeitnn, and leanlvcd la die la derence vtm 

But the monarch waa finally successful; by mililary and other powera " he was iriumphiA 
ftnd the banner of the Cross viaa al oneeseen streaming upon the Hungarian breeze. " Andlk 
nme author tells us — " Thiy had hem coenti, not eommced. 

You will see from this, sir, that if the Hungarians were erer Christians, the faith H 
^vMti into thtm, against their will; and with all due deference to their claims now to be^Clu* 
(luis, I am satisfied, that wiale hena still play a conspicuous Jigure in this faith 
, riehnesaof the thing is, that (he descendanLof^ihi»Bncientpeap1e,at 

"title to leach Ammcani reiigion.' if not on a Khile horse, al least on a high horae 
I Jiigh, air, that all the equerries of New York have not been able to get hold of his alicrqi 
[ ^ as to let Peter g(l ifoion.' 

Bui, to he serious, Mr, Speaker. In the same book from which 1 have quoted, I learn lb* 
e of Kossuth's objects is to beat rfoioit tiu Calholic rtligiBii. " The Hungarians were j^ 



Magyar, c 



. irihat 



cotreil nplnimi on tliu nueilion ofnon-lntervcjilion, Ihnl any Ai 
Dosl BDOfilRious demnnd nf our penple, that In auy future cnntf 



ihould DoiTconEider ibt best meaBB ofafibiding praciical aid. Tg 



Thjiwiii doTerywrilfbraisnini, Bang fc Co.; but will iny Denuwratic: eandidate Ibr FreBidem IndoiHl 

'. lonnlcrlooffletUitBDemoenUioappnipriaaan'if KoaBulh, Mr. Wciisler, (always eajerlopiiEhthe welMI 
tOHilutionB Uimugb Coiigcius— pulling Mr. Foote forward early in Ihn xeEnInn, Ibr tbe purpase,) as anon » 1 
ttenlullon l< In a condllion M be lent, dlqaRbeB bis Chier Clerli 10 Kofsulh. wilh tlie lesolulloii, and a prfv 
«<niMenIiHl lenar. And KmsiKb, on Ilia pan. Is dctennined In hane on InlliridiinB nf the Secreiitry of SB 

"Ibubaft by ite vety wordi of one of the nioM di«lninii<hed uiemborsot yam proltBalon, ienllemen,! 
prMenl honorable Seori'Iary of Sl^e. ■ The United SlnieB, u a nation, have preclerly the Baoic i.iTEini 
faitemallunil bw as a prlvslc in^iidnal bu in Uie lawa orfala connlry.' 

.1 II ,. f .... I. ,.- -J..„5ej ihg, principle of elaniHl Juiliee amlnal IhE mere thct of poBiS 

. _. . .. .__.. _. ._ a^ilj^l 



gnodB, 



[sltpoBillile Uiat Daniel Webster can mistake the clBmnr raiaed 
Msriedllion prewca, vlth the dinner end liaiiiiuel development 
irealnpinloB of the maiaea ofUiepeople nf UiiBcnunuyf W 



bai advanced. I confldenily itueI 

TVIEunt and Herald, and Iheit 



d Iho " ComHw n»d Enguirer," W 
nonslraiis pmnnrttlons of KOBSilh 
u minonu whose mrbulonce Bti 

*^tiraoTen^"M^^B"ti»nirin|"'Juie'nl (;aKi and Mr. DooglaB in the shade. He presided at a KoM* 
meiJlinE In Albany; and on Uhing U>e ebaii, "madeanelaiiaentandappniiihale apeecli, indorsiuj Uie prlHl|il 
of pan.jnterveiition {pa avowed by KoiButh) and symiiathy fbr Hungary; aad oip ng the active coOperaiidp of 

„ ,_. ,_*._ "---'ot ae fai^alitric badnHiing remarti ■' Upnn Ibis dcpasion (Iha BnrdinlK^ 

D/kfinJuii>nlDtbeUaKed SlalesiD Icnns mnre uneiiardedui 
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tb'^ve political freedom to ihoae countries, bul vhey were destined to become the clmm- 
roF the I'rolr.sla'at religi/m, and to bring about the dmenfkU of PiokI Rome." (Pbe-i 1, 
'i Bonk.) " I aaw, as nil men saw, that republican principies and tfie f 



a the whole south of Europe 

1 (il S.) ' 

i I refer to these extracts, Mr. Speaker, in order to inquire, if freedom of religiouH opinion li 

■ not one of the corner atones of our instituiions? I ask if it is proper in the Congreua of tbe 

United States, by its naaembled wisdom, in solemn form, to say to this man, " Come here — 

Btir US up, in order that we may superintend secret expeditions against Austria; come here stld 

feaat, and harangue our mobs. Come I teath us poiilua, and interfere in questions of religiim 

oJso?" Shall we say this? Sir, our notion of religious Ubeny is derived from the Pilgrim 

Fathers — was founded upon the Rock of Plymouth — and is diffused throut;h all our institO' 

lions, so that the humblest log-cabin in the Far West, if dedicated to Christian worship, is as 

sacred in the eyes of the law as (he lordliest cathedral in the Eastern world. And yet, yon 

invite this man to come here to carry on his crusade on tbe subjects of religion. Crusade! A 

'Word that reminds us of the days of chivulry; and if we would yield a. moment to the false 

BppeaninceB of this day, we might say that Burke was wrong when be exclaimed " The days 

of chivalry are gone." Tiie apoatka of this man have proclaimed him to this country as 

f.aaoihar Peter Iht Hermit. He says of himself, in his Birmingham speech, " I eimt, at a cry 'i 

F.qf aJarm, (a unite llu nnHons if the earOi."* Now, 1 am willing to acknowledge, that Kossuth 

must bea man of eloquence. I am jwrfectly satisfied of that fact. I have read his speeches 

■with great admiration, mixed up with a little indignation, and that opinion I have espresaed. 

[ But allow me to say that Eheae speeches are meie rhapsodies, and not arguments. I am not a 

1 man to turn my eyea from the fnce of genius' Wherever Tt exiataT whatever may he its senti- 

Uments, I love to look upon it, because I know that in the fece of genius there is the image of 

t God. I tun willing to say, that Kossuth possesses all the charms to moke him a most accom- 

^plished and engagmg msji, and 1 should consider it my misfortutie if he should pass Wash- 

L ington without my aeeing him. I do not think, however, that even with such a personation, the 

i idea of a mission like that of Peter the Hermit wif! be tolerated in this country. What was 

' reli^on. He was said to be a man of exceeding eloquence, as no doubt he must have been, to 
I liave produced such a wonderful effect. But have we any use for him nowf Are we anxious 
I to be instructed by some Eaal«ro monk? Why, sir, we have enough orators at home — men 
r born in the West — cradled in the wilderness, where everything around tliem is grand-, and 
I . wliwe men grow with grandeur surrounding them, they cannot help being orators. If we 
- want any Peter, we do not wrfnt him from the East. We want Pder the Hauler, from the 
West. 

^ I will make another observation, and that is in reference to the idea of establishitia; republican 
governments in Europe. New governments are continually rising and falling In the Eaal. Have 
they not been trying to establish republican govemmaots there for the laat thouaand years? 
Have they ever succeeded? And why not? Because of their antiquities, and iheir monuments 
breathing, smacking, and smelling ef nobility and royalty; and because half of the people are 
pretendaUa. Where that stale of society exists, one man will always want to be soperior to 
another, and the idea of human agrarianism is a mere absurdity. Look at the present condition 
of France. What a mockery upon republican inatittltions ! Having driven out her King — 
^having achieved the first atep — having done all thatwaa necessary, she could not take a common 
name for her President. She had to lake a princely name — a name connected with royal and 

eioceiy blood. What a mockery ! What chance would such a republican name aa Janes, 
Bvis, Johnson, Thompson, or Smith have j^laughter] of being President of republican France i 
I Ull yoUt Mr. Speaker, that Republics, exist where God has so grdained,_.^d nowhere else; 
>i>d all your sympathy for eastern Republics is thrown upon the water, without the virtue of 
itit knui. Republics exist where men are bom free — where there are no monuments of royalty 
— where there are no antiquities, no heraldries to remind one of the superior origin of his Wood. 
No Republics can exist for a long period of time in Iheir true character, where the monuments 
of the country are indelibly connected with nobility and royalty; but they shall exist in the 
Western hemisphere, where God's anovnitd Id'Og ho) ntttr platea his fBot. There is no regal 
atmosphere here. There are no histories, no heraldries, no songs to inspire us with the idea 
that one man shall be superior to another. As long as that stale of things exists, we will be free. 



ill be thousands of years hence — by si 

... . ,ay be b , 

hollowed by the footsleps of kings may be thousands of feet under the earlh. Then, e 



may be blotted out, and this which is now the Western abiding; place of liberty, 
.. ^ Eastern home of kings; and the Eastern land, by some freak of nature, may be 

covered up, and these monuments of regality and nobility may be buried, and the places 



may be the Eastern home of kings; and the Eastern land, by some freak of ni 
covered up, and these monuments of regality and nobility may be buried, a 
hollowed by the footsleps of kings may be thousands of feet under the earlh. ' 
till then, wiH there be a genuine repobUcan government on the Eastern continent. Now, I say 



*Tlie atleDtion or Iheaoulhem membFre or Congnu !■ Invileilvi Uie ibIlowln|[ret 
■Beliiwofthemenil»r«Bniifi1enda of the Pemnylvania Anti-SJavery aodaly: 

"H—aliti, Thai ttaa Convention recommend to ihn EiecnUve Commlnee of the I 
Boclnir >o P"t"" an Bddren Ibr prtBenliilion to Louis Kn<milh,Bi|irt™iv90fi'ynipB 
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that all your syspathy is thrown away, and all your fighting for a man struggKng to be a 
of a republic in the East, is but to elevate a prince into places of power, in order that ha 
oppress his serfs, and be the petty tyrant of the day. The present Republic of France k 
the nursery of new Robespierres and Dantons, wliose days of blood are not far off! * 

For myself, and foi; the American people, I can safely say, that we cannot look with 
ence on the struggles Which arise between freedom and oppression in any quarter of thai 
Our sympathies are warmed, our enthusiasm is kindled when we hear of the triumph of hi 
over tyranny. We rejoice in revolutions tending to overthrow monarchies, without paua^l 
inquire into the causes, or to look to the end; hoping and believing that the foil of a tyrant ^ 
king contributes its mite to the establishment of freedom. And in the expreiMiona of t 
sentiments and feelings we are clamorous and loud and forward, so that the nations of 
earth are surprised, that when the " tvg qf tear" cornea we are seen, afar off, standing apon^ 
own high promontories of liberty, merely looking on and shouting. To those exprei '~^' 
surprise I answer: Patriotism is always cold, cold, except to its own country! It ia 
only by the blazing fires of its home affections, and kindled at the altar of alleoiavcb tt) 
Constitution ! (iod save the Constitution for the wisdom which created it, and for the ; 
which have sustained, perfected and preserved it! 



* This sentiment in reference to France, was uttered on the 15th December, and by the laat advices 
foted cnoiitry, received on the 20th, five day saAer this speech was delivered, we have this mouml^l isUw^ 

Franck. — ^The news from Paris is of the most important and szdtiQg character, and ia regarded as lbs 
menccmcnt of a new iftate of covenmiental affairs for France. 

A coup d^iiat was made by Prenldent Napoleon on the dd fnstairtof tbe most baid and inqiortaBt chanelH'. 
seized tne reins of government and dissolved the Assembly, dedafinjg Paris in a stale of siege, SppeaUng C 
to tlie people to sustain him in his movement to arrest the monarchical tendencies of tiie AsseiHDiy. 

The President's arrangements had been made with consummate skill and secrecy during tlie ni^it of 
instant. The whole tiling was done before the public had the least intimation of the event. 

A new ministry was formed, and a proclamation issued restorliiK universal suffnige, and proposing a B* 
of go vernment, with the instant election by the people and army ofa President to hold office for ten years, 
by a Council of State and two Houses of Le^lature. 

At daylight, on Tuesday morning, the President's proclamation was found posted throogfaout tfie ci^* la^ 
he ordered the immediate dispersion of the Assembly, with his plan for a new form of government The d 
for a President is to take place during the present month, and the President promlsM to bow to the will of I 
people. 

Everything was consummated before the Assembly had the least idea of the intention of the '. 
entire new ministry having been formed during the n^gbt. 

Pending the election, the President proposes that the executive powers remain in his hands. He . 

had been forced into his present position by the course of his opponents in the Assembly; and it fs eeitafii 
Thiers, Changarnier, and others of his opponents, had decided to demand his arrest and imjpeachmeBf oe T 
instant, and were almost in the act of moving in the matter, wheu they and their principal frioida were 
and conveyed to Vincennes. 

Whenever the members of the Assembly have attempted to meet officially they have been ordered to 
and were arrested if they refused. Two hundred members of the Assembly had been arrested, and 
aequently released ; but all the leaders of the Opposition were in prison. 

Three hundred of the members of the Assembly, it is said, had given in their adhesion to the Pretidetf. | 
telegraphic dispatches from the departments state that the President's demonstration had been hailed wvl 
utmost enthusiasm. Subsequently these reports were contradicted, and several barricadea erected inj 
quarters of Paris, but were speedily broken down by the troops. 

At one of these barricades two members of the Assembly, occupying prominent places, were killed in At( 
flict. 

On Tuesday a section of the Assembly contrived to meet, and decreed the deposition of the President ■ 
impeachment for hi|^ treason. The meeting was dispersed by the troops, and die decree ridiculed mi al l 
Troops had been stationed in the houses of M. Dupin and other ex-officers of the Assnnhlf , who had 
exempted from arrest. 

The full rigor of mnrtiBl law had been proclaimed against all concerned in the barricades, and a lH|e : 
had been shot. 
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PREFACE. 



Permission is asked to state that I vns mcldentallj discussisg the 
question of intervention, before Dr. Soaidman delivered hia addrefis. 
If he was right, I was bound to confess my error.; if, wrong, I was 
bound to show it. That Washington's warning to our infant republic 
against intervening between the two devils of popery and atheism, 
absolutism and anarchy in France, was correot, is not denied by any. 
But it was beyond the ken of Washington, or any uninspired man, to 
tell what subsequent events might occur, or might require. 

This is admitted by one of those administrations to which Dr. 
Boardman appeals for the contrary. As reported by Wheaton's 
Elements of International Law, page 109, on the destruction of the 
Spanish republic by the allied powers, our government says, " Ti> 
what extent such interpositions might be carried, on the, same princi- 
ple, was a question on which all independent powers, whose govern- 
ments differed from theirs, were interested; even those mont remote, 
and none more so than the United States." As "such interposi- 
tions," " on the same principle," are now being carried to the utmost 
possible "extent" our being among the "most remote," does not 
keep ua from being as much ^^ interested," as Turkey or Prussia, ac- 
cording to this position of our own Wasbingtonian government. 

The intervention of France for the security of this continent is not 
the only one of the kind for which Washington's followers are fairly 
answerable. The " History of England, during the Thirty Years' 
Peace," after mentioning the plan of a French intervention against 
liberty on this continent, says, " Here was the principle and pro- 
cediire of the Holy Alliance openly proposed for the coercion of the 
South American people. They were to live, not under such govern- 
ment as they might prefer, hut under such as the rulera of Europe 
should impose upon them for their good." 

As this was to inure to the acquisition of French, and not to the 
restoration of English power, in America, Canning, in the name of 
his government, said, "We will not interfere with Spain, in any 
attempt which she may make to reconquer what were once her colo- 
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nies ; but we will not permit any third power to attack or reconquer 
them for her." This was one of the proudest days of Canning's life: 
and it is to the honour of our country, that, as we approved and 
backed it, in accordance with the teachings of Washington, we are 
answerable for such a glorious act. 

The successors and admirers of Washington, therefore, are respon- 
sible for just European intervention in behalf of North and South 
America, and for their own voluntary position, that when unjust in- 
tervention against liberty in Europe is carried to its present extent, 
our government has as great an interest in that fact, and as great a 
right and obligation to act in Europe as any European power. 

But if these things were not so, our position is unaltered, because 
my revietf demurs to the jurisdiction of Washington, or his successors, 
or his expositors, and appeals to higher authority than any or all of 
them. 



The Old School " Presbyterian " is out moderately, and Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton, strongly, on the right side : and the following 
gratifying document speaks for itself : 



"We are among the clergy of FhiladelpMa 'wlio viBited the iUustrions Kossath wliHe 
pasBing through our city. Our sentixnents respecting him and his cause, as then ex- 
pressed, remain unchanged. We are gratified that the Ber. Wm. L. McCalla haa lu- 
dertaken to defend the exiled chief. 

JOHN CHAMBERS, 
JOHN PATTON, 
W. W. TAYLOR, 
B. W. aiLBER'E, 
JAMES M. DAYIS, 
A. COiJVBRSB, 
ROBERT ADAIR, 
BAVn) MALIN, 
SAMUEL M. QOTJLD, 
CHARLES BROWN, 
a S. RENSHAW, 
WM. RAMSEY, 
THOMAS BRAINARD.'» 
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PermI3SI0N IB asked to state that I waa incidentallj discussing the 
question of intervention, before Dr. Soardman delivered hin oddrees. 
If he waa right, I was bound to confeae my error; if wrong, I was 
bound to show it. That Washington's warning to our infant republic 
against intervening between the two devils of popery and atheism, 
ahsolutism and anarchy in Erance, was correct, is Bot denied hy any. 
But it waa beyond the ken of Washington, or any uninspired man, to 
tell what subsequent events might occur, or might require. 

This is admitted by one of those administrations to which Dr. 
Eoardman appeals for the contrary. Ab reported hy Wheaton's 
ElementB of International Law, page 109, on the destruction of the 
Spanish republic by the allied powers, out government says, " To 
■what extent such interpositions might be carried, on the same princi- 
ple, waa a question on which all independent powers, whoso govern- 
ments differed from theirs, were interested; even those most remote, 
and none jnore so than the United States." As "such interposi- 
tions," " on the same principle," are now being carried to the utmost 
possible "extent," onr being among the "most remote," does not 
keep us from being aa much "interested," as Turkey or Prussia, ac- 
cording to this position of our own Washingtonian government. 

The intervention of France for the security of this continent is not 
the only one of the kind for which Washington's followers are fairly 
answerable. The " History of England, during the Thirty Years' 
Peace," after mentioning the plan of a French intervention against 
liberty on this continent, says, " Here was the principle and pro- 
cedure of the Holy Alliance openly proposed for the coercion of the 
South American people. They were to live, not under such govern- 
ment as they might prefer, but under such as the rulers of Europe 
should impose upon them for their good." 

As this was to inure to the acquisition of French, and not to the 
restoration of English power, in America, Canning, in the name of 
his government, said, " We will not interfere with Spain, in any 
attempt which she may make to reconquer what were once Uiv o.'iW 
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nies ; but we will not permit any third power to attack or reconquer 
them for her." This was one of the proudest days of Canning's Kfe : 
and it is to the honour of our country, that, as we approved and 
backed it, in accordance with the teachings of Washington, we are 
answerable for such a glorious act. 

The successors and admirers of Washington, therefore, are respon- 
sible for just European intervention in behalf of North and South 
America, and for their own voluntary position, that when unjust in- 
tervention against liberty in Europe is carried to its present extent^ 
our government has as great an interest in that fact, and as great a 
right and obligation to act in Europe as any European power. 

But if these things were not so, our position is unaltered, because 
my reviel^ demurs to the jurisdiction of Washington, or his successors, 
or his expositors, and appeals to higher authority than any or all of 
them. 



The Old School " Presbyterian " is out moderately, and Dr. 
Hodge of Princeton, strongly, on the right side : and the following 
gratifying document speaks for itself: 

"We are among the clergy of Philadelphia who visited the iUastrious Eossath wUle 
passing throiigh our city. Onr sentiments respecting him and his cause, as then ex- 
pressed, remain unchanged. We are gratified that the Ber. Wm. L. McOalla haa qb- 
dertaken to defend the exiled chief. 

JOHN CHAMBERS, 
JOHN PATTON, 
W. W. TAYLOR, 

B. W. GULBBBT, 
JAMES M. DAVIS, 
A. CO^^RSB, 
ROBERT ADAIR, 
DAVID MALIN, 
SAMUEL M. iQOULD, 
CHARLES BROWN, 

C. S. RENSHAW, 
WM. RAMSEY, 
THOMAS BEAINARD.'* 



LECTURE. 



In the eastern part of Europe, a people originally from Asia 
have, for the last millenium, maintained orderly self-goverii- 
menl, long before history entertained the names of the blessed 
Puritans, Covenanters and Huguenots, who brought the ele- 
ments of orderly self-government to the American continent. 
Thia remarkable statement we do not feel bound to prove, 
after the public, undisputed declarations of Secretary Web- 
ster on the subject. Like Ireland, they are divided into 
Papists and Protestants, the former of which European diplo- 
macy persuaded to betray the latter. Egyptian taskmasters 
have made them repent this folly, and long to recover their 
former liberty. The God of Gustavus Adolphus, Oliver Crom- 
well, William of Orange, and George Washington, raised up 
a Christian hero; and after bringing him through the fiery 
furnace of hardship in Hungary, and temptation in Turkey, 
sent him forth to prepare the Protestant world for the on- 
slaught which popery and despotism are about to make upon 
iheir religion and liberty. 

The warning voice is needed, by the death and decomposi- 
tion of the reformation. The doctrines of its churches have 
given way to transcendentalism and Puseyism. The piety, 
fidelity, and magnanimity of its princes have given way to 
selfishness, ambition, and treachery. Dr. Merle D'Aubigne 
justly says that there is not now a protestant prince on earth. 
Even the specious king of Prussia and the popular queen of 
England have broken their oaths, so as to favour popery and 
wrong their protestant subjects. 

During the discussion of the omnibus compromise in Con- 
{Tress, Senator Webster proved that the characteristic burden 
of that measure was originally considered, by all parties, to 
be an evil yoke, imposed upon the reluctant neck of the coun- 
try. Since that time, the rise of cotton and the decline of 
religion have been so great that Governor M'Duffie d'cclored 
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trust the hooest Magyar with the command of the nuraerot 
hordes whicli they are now pouring upon our shores, to tafc 
possession of our country and congress, of our army an 
navy, as Cardinal Hughes says they will '( 

If Kossuth had come to take possession of Dr. Boardman' 
holy sepulchre, at Washington, he would have brought wil 
him a couple of stones, to represent Lutheranism and democ 
racy. Who could set bounds to the wrath which that wouli 
have roused ? But as the regular successor of the rock Pete 
has only sent over his lapidary representatives of popery a.nt 
despotism, the Doctor's equanimity is not disturbed, excep 
by the great martyr of protestant liberty, whom he equals t^ 
Absalom and Peter the Hermit, the one a type and the otha 
a tool of Antichrist. 

All this the Doctor professes to do as a Protestant, Calvin 
istic, Presbyterian minister, of the Simon Pure Old Schoo 
party; whose conscience binds him to guard religion and 
morality against this destroyer of society. And by what teaj 
or standard, law or rule, does he propose to convict the grea 
offender? Is it by the inspired code, the protestant rule o 
faith and practice? Is it by the law of nations, — the law o 
nature and of nature's God, recognised in our Declaration cA 
Independence ? The volume of his address endeavours to ad 
here strictly to the text of the title-page, " The new" Doctrio( 
of Intervention Tried by ike Teachings of Washington" 

Although the European Washington has evidently studied 
understood, approved, loved and practised the teachings a 
the American Washington, yet it is probable that he nevejj 
expected to be tried by them, in matters of religion and mo 
rality; and still less did he expect that a presbylerian apa 
theosis would place an American general on that throni 
which the Roman pontiff has usurped. 

It is true that Washington was the Father of his country, 
but if we must be tried by a man, I would rather choosy 
Abraham, the father of the faithful; especially as the historj 
of that patriarch contains a parallel case. Four lawless in* 
vaders, corresponding with the sovereigns of France and 
Prussia, Austria and Russia, treated the defenceless tribes ol 
the plain as these sovereigns of Europe have treated theii 
neighbours. "And there came one that had escaped [lik« 
Kossuth,] and told Abraham the Hebrew." Did the teach- 
ings of Abraham condemn the religion and morality of th« 
messenger, and pronounce him a type and a tool of Anti- 
christ ? Instead of that, he collected his nomadic band, aoij 
those of the united states of Eshcol and Aner, who " wew 




confederate with Abraham," and pursued the Cossacks to the 
neighbourhood of Damascus, where he treated them as Wash- 
ington treated somebody else; and brought back the captives 
and their property. It was well for Abraham that Dr. Board- 
man was not then the priest of Salem; for instead of blessing 
him, and giving him bread and wine, I am afraid the Doctor 
would have cursed him, and given him gall and wormwood. 

But, as the Doctor has followed the Cardinal in trying 
men's religion and morality by an apocryphal, uninspired rule, 
so has he also in claiming the exclusive interpretation of the 
rule, by which he can easily make the teachings of Washing- 
ton the teachings of Boardman, as the interpretation of the 
Cardinal transubstantiates the law of Christ into the law of 
Antichrist. And here the two worthies come into collision, 
for while Dr. Boardman interprets him into a quaker, the 
Cardinal interprets him into a pope. In a public lecture, on 
Pope Pius VII., he proved to the satisfaction of the faithful, 
that he and the American hero were precisely alike; and 
upon that ground he most sweetly claimed him for the papists, 
and called him "our own Washington." If the high contend- 
ing parties would allow me the exercise of private judgment, 
\ would say that they do not differ so much from one another 
as they both differ from Washington. 

But while the Dr. thinks it the height of presumption for 
the Governor of Hungary to interpret the American chief, he 
does not think it presumptuous in a Philadelphia preacher to 
interpret the Hungarian chief. His claims do not even cul- 
minate here. He exercises the right of judging the Hunga- 
rian nation ; and of showing that a people who would choose 
such a governor as Kossuth, have hardly the necessary quali- 
fications for self-government. 

This is an opinion which he is about to establish concern- 
ing the people of the United States, on account of the high 
esteem in which the stranger is held among us. His pub- 
lished address appears to contain some of the proofs of such 
ii conclusion. The ignorant impudence of Cardinal Hughes's 
Galwegians, Corkonians and Fardowns could never maintain 
a regular and prosperous self-go v eminent. The Doctor in- 
timates that we who admire Kossuth have something very 
much like this ignorant impudence. He boldly proves, that 
for us to reject his interpretation of Washington " requires a 
very Jiigh degree of assurance" and shows that "we are cer- 
tainly below the average mental capacity o( the human fami- 
ly." Moreover, Don Quixote was not only a knight errant, 
but he was crazed., and Sancho was nearly ditto. Now such 
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people were very little better qualified for self-government 
thaQ Rozinaote and Dapple. The Doctor has us here also! 
The address shows that however numerous and respectable 
the followers of Kossuth may be, they are led by an " illusive 
Jcnight-errantry^'^^ and the cheers of approbation come ^ from 
masses crazed by the sorcery of his eloquence." 

Whenever I get old' enough to play infallible dictator, I 
mean to turn the tables upon these gentlemen, and settle the 
law, that a Doctor and a Cardinal who can interpret Wash- 
ington into a terrapin coward, or a double-faced tyrant, have 
too much assurance, ignorance or craziness, to vote for a 
constable. 

In order to frighten us into the delirium tremens of bis 
imaginary Washington, the Doctor talks affectingly of— the 
question of peace or war— the eloquent Magyar-t-^his convo- 
cations like a burning prairie— war, with its ensanguined hor- 
rors, following in its train — the great Serbonian bog, 'twixt 
Damiata and Mount Casius, where armies whole have sunk 
— partisans to create dissensions, disturb the public tranquil- 
lity, and destroy, perhaps for ever, the cement which binds 
the union ! ! ! 

Having had considerable acquaintance with gentlemen who 
speak this dialect, I will endeavour to give an intelligible 
translation to what I have just read. It is as fdlows. *' Un- 
less we treat Kossuth as Dr. Boardman and the papists desire, 
and extinguish the burning prairies of enthusiastic and prac- 
tical sympathy shown to him, all the croziers and cocks of 
Rome and France, and the bears and black eagles of Russia 
and Austria, shall sup upon our carcasses, and southern senators, 
like Rhett and Clemens, shall pick the bones, and Messrs. 
Hughes and Boardman shall bury them deep in the Serbonian 
bog, a dreadful purgatory, to which Milton and Washington 
consign all revolutionary democrats and their abettors, ac- 
cording to the decision of their infallible interpreter.*' 

This way of denouncing the apostle of liberty in the name 
of Washington and Milton, is too much like the CardinaPs 
cursing Christians in the name of Peter and Paul. As the 
Jews built tombs to the dead prophets, while they killed the 
living ones, so some Doctors and Cardinals canonize the dead 
Washington and anathematize the living one. It is for their 
real merits that we admire both: and we conscientiously be- 
lieve that if they were both alive, they would admire and love 
each other. 

We believe the same of Milton and his friend Cromwell, 
who harmoniously acted upon the principles which Kossuth 
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advocates; as lleadley tells us, when they received "the 
news of the persecutions in the valley of Piedniont. Six 
catholic regiments, three of which were Irish," such cathohcs 
as are imported here by shiploads, "were appointed to drive 
the Vaudois from their homes in mid winter," as they drove 
the Bible-reading Hungarians from their shaniics, in Michigan. 
"The cruelties, the inhuman barbarity, that niarked the pro- 
ceedings against the poor protestanis, are well known." But 
St. Haynau & Co. have endeavoured to renew them in Hun- 
gary, with the hearty concurrence of Cardinal Hughes and 
his holy savages. "When the news of the atrocities reached 
Cromwell," did he say of their author as the micropnettmalic 
Senator Clemens said of the Russian butcher, " he is onr good 
friend ?" Did he, like Dr. Boardman, tremble at jMilton's bog ? 
" He hurst into tears. They were the saints of God who 
thus suffered, and alt his compassion was roused within him." 

"On that day he was to signHhe treaty with France, which 
had for a long time been under contemplation. But he im- 
mediately refused, declaring that negotiations should proceed 
no farther, until the king and Mazarin, tlie prime miniifter, 
would pledge themselves to assist him in saving the Vaudois 
protestaiits." This political intervention the noble-hearted 
protestant accorded lo Christian sufferers, in addition to the 
utmost pecuniary assistance which he could afford. 

Dr. Boardman tells us that if Kossuth's solicitations had 
been confined to the latter object, "he would have had the 
Avhole country at his feet, and material aid would have flowed 
in upon him, not, as now, in driblets, but in a generous flood." 
This is the very sort of application which was made to the 
Doctor by an eminent Irish clergyman, who solicited material 
aid for elevating and eiilighlejiing, in popish Ireland, the 
perishing victims of priestly rapacity and oppression. The 
Doctor knows how much he gave him. 

Some men who aim at being perfect oracles, go upon the 
plan that if the heart should feel, the head will surely reel. 
They have such a crasyphobia, that to avoid undue excite- 
ment in the cause of suffering humanity, they import their 
sympathies from Siberia. This makes them wiser than the 
priest, who would give his blessing, though he would not give 
a groat. Governor Kossuth and Dr. Dill got neither n groat 
nor a blessing. But a redeeming act of dignified magnani- 
mity and benevolence must not be hidden under a bu?hul. An 
amia.ble Swedish girl, wishing to do some good, and nwike a 
fortune, and gel a husband, obtained the Doctor's counte- 
nance and cash. His dignity enabled him to resist " the syren 
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strains" of the Hungarian, and the palhetic appeals of the 
Irishiiian: but the nightingale song of the Swede was too 
much for mortal man. 

The countenance and cash of Oliver Cromwell received 
another direction, as the martyrs of Jesus could attest. "He 
gave two thousand pounds from his private purse towards 
relieving their wants, and appointed mWion, yes, Mi/ton! to 
wrile letters to the several European powers, tHOo^in^ Iheir 
aid" To such an appointment Dr. Boardman would have 
replied with the indignant question of his address, "■Does th 
man tk'mk we are demented J*" Selfishness and fear think 
magnanimity madness. But this was the glorious element in 
which Millon lived. " The noble bard entered with all the 
zeal and enthusiasm of his great master into the work. A 
day of fasting and humiliation was appointed, and a collec- 
tion ordered to be taken in all the churches. The contribu- 
tion amounted to over ^£37,000, showing how deeply pro- 
lestant England was stirred by the persecution of the Pied> 
monteae Christians," 

The reason why Kossuth was accused of thinking us d< 
menled was, that we were represented hy him as "raising ou'^ 
gigantic arm in a commanding attitude to say to the Russian 
bear, 'Keep back!' and to the Czar, *Hands off!'" Chris- 
tians and politicians of the crab school, who move backward 
instead of forward, can muster goblins enough to frighten 
from any duty. "It is said that Cromwell, in a burst of pas- 
sion, replied to some obstacles that were mentioned as iater- 
ferinw with his plans, that he would sail his ships over the Alps, 
hut thai he tvould put a slop to the persecution.''^ "War with 
France, nay with the wholeworld, if necessary, he would wage; 
but this persecution of the children of God should cease." It 
was not his madness but his faith that carried him through, 
and made him a protector to the innocent from the cruel pa- 
pists. He even compelled the popish Mazarin, who, in fact, 
ruled France, to accomplish the work ; " for he stood in dead- 
ly fear of Cromwell. It is said that he always turned pale 
when he heard his name mentioned." 

" Oliver was the champion of protestantism the world over, 
and he wished it so understood. He would defend it wherever 
his arm could reach.'' When the iron hand of popish violence 
was laid upon the protestants of Nismes in France, Cromwell 
directed his ambassador at Paris to obtain their relief or to 
leave the kingdom without delay. The thing was done, al- 
though " Mazarin shulHed and complained of tlie haughty and 
imperious course of the Protector: but (aa it was currently 
reported,} 'he was more afraid of him than of the devil,'" 
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In our day the French papists destroyed tlie Bible-readinfj 
republic of Rome. Can any one doubt wiiat prolestant Eng- 
land ought to have done, and what Cromwell would have doun 
in such a case? This is a case which Dr. Bonrdinan takes 
up, and he makes a supposition "that a Brilifh army had 
landed at Civita Vecchia, and protected the Triumvirate in 
carrying into effect the expressed wishes of the nation for n. 
change of Government. What course," he then asks, "would 
the new enactment. [of Kossuth] have imposed upon the other 
nations, and ourselves as one of them? Why, that we should 
intervene to resist England." 

Although this looks as if the Doctor's logic had nothing left 
but the sediment, I would say, that in attributing to Kossuth 
a new enactment of international law, he has said what he has 
never proved, and what no intelligent judge will believe. Thi^ 
passage asserts that we are as much bound to oppose a right- 
eous intervention on the part of England, as an unrighteous 
one on the part of France. Is this irony? None but an 
unprincipled infidel would seriously say this for himself, and 
none but a calumniator would say it of Kossuth. An atheist 
may say that there is no difference between justice and in- 
justice. A socialist may say that we are no more bound to 
execute a murderer than to execute the sheriff who hangs him. 
But Kossuth is a religious man, and not a moral monster. 
He appeals to the old law of nations, and imposes no new en- 
actihents. His cause is built upon order, and not confusion ; 
upon justice, and not caprice. Vaftel says " Justice is the 
basis of all society, the sure bond of all intercourse." "The 
obligation imposed on all men to be just, is easily demonstra- 
ted from the taw of nature." "All nations are therefore un- 
der a strict obligation to cultivate justice towards each other, 
to observe it scrupulously, and carefully to abstain from every 
thing that may violate it." " He who assists an odious tyrant, 
he who declares for an unjust and rebellious people, violates 
his duty." ' 

This is the grave morality of international law as held by 
the parties litigant. In its application to Rome and France, 
Dr. Boardman will not differ from Kossuth and Mazzini. 
They all hold that Rome had a right to establish her own free 
government. They all hold that France had no right to re- 
store an intolerable despotism. Two of them believe that it 
was the duty of the queen, as it would have been the work of 
Cromwell, to say to the French cock, "Stand back!" and to 
the French coward, " Hands off !" 

Of this there is unequivocal historical evidence, in reference 
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to the very p3rt of Civita Vecchia, embodied in Dr. BDard- 
man's supposition. In rela-tion to the martyrs already men- 
tioned, Headley says< " Not content with the efforts he had put 
forth for the Piedmontese, he (CromweH) gent a messenger to 
the duke of Savoy, remonstrating against his conduct. He 
also took pains to let the Pope understand that he knew him 
to be at the bottom of the unnatural persecution, and if he did 
not beware, he should see his ships in the harbour of Civita 
Vecchia, and hear the thunder of his cannon around the Va- 
tican. In all his treaties he made the rights of the protes- 
tants an indispensable article." 

|s it any wonder that worldly politicians dispense with such 
articles now-a-days? We are sold to our enemies, and our 
leading clergyman pours oceans of scorn upon the great ad- 
vocate of our liberty, and all who adhere to him. The trea- 
chery of the governments against the body of Christ is as de- 
cided as that of Judas against the Head of that body. This 
is manifest, even to men of questionable piety. In defending 
the protector from the charge of hypocrisy, Headley Bays, 
"It were desirable if English rulers of the present day would 
exhibit something of this hypocrisy. They will see Polnnd dis- 
membered — Tahiti invaded by catholics-^Switzerland threat- 
ened with the legions of despots, and be content with a little 
bluster, a grave remonstrance or two, but never interpose their 
strength between the persecuted and the persecutors. Crom- 
weU mij^ht have done the same; and if he had been as set/isk 
and politic as modern sovereigns are, he woukU^ Instead of 
this, "the terror of his name became every where a shield for 
the persecuted Christians, and he was always remembered by 
them in their morning and evening devotions**' 

These prayers of all God's suffering people showed that 
in that day of trial, the protestant world had but one heart, 
and that heart was for Cromwell and liberty; because he was 
so devoted to the two great aad inseparable blessings of reli-^ 
gion and liberty. In relation to the commencement of his 
military life. Dr. Merle d'Aubign6 says, "For the space of 
seventeen years, froni this day until that of his death, all his 
thoughts, however well or ill conceived, were for protestantism 
and for the liherttf ofhi?sfdlow citizens.'*^ "This was his ruling 
principle; and this alone explains his whole life." "There 
was a great work to be accomplished; no less than the settle- 
ment of England upon its double foundations of protestantism 
and liberty ; for on these depended her future destiniesJ'^ 

Notwithstanding the encouragement which clerical luke- 
warmness gives to political corruption, m its eundeavoors to 
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separate these two blessings which God has joined together, 
few candid politicians would probably quarrel with Headley's 
opinion, that, "but for Cromwell's efforts and success, it is 
very doubtful whether the puritans on this side of the water 
would have ventured on a contest with the mother country. 
AtaiJevents, the great questions of constitutional and personal 
liberty which he settled, have been the foundation of every re- 
volution for the emancipation of man, which has since taken 
place." 

Ail these most important facts concerning the origin of our 
civH, religious, and political liberty, are indissolubly connected 
■with the legitimate principle of intervention found in Vattel 
and Kossuth's "syren strains." 

The union of Bible rehgion, constitutional liberty, and just 
intervention, is also very conspicuous in Macauley's favourite 
occupant of the English throne. He was the impersonation 
of the intervention advocated by Kossuth and Vattel. Per- 
mit me to give you the last two brushes of Dr. Merle's pencil, 
when giving a portrait of those stirring times. He paints 
"seven Anglican bishops who had protested against these en- 
croachments, conveyed to the tower through crowds of people 
who fell on their knees as they passed, and who, when these 
patriots were acquitted by the jury, lighted up bonfires in every 
part of the city, and burnt the Pope in effigy. William of 
Orange landing on the coast of Devonshire, on the 5th of No- 
vember, 1688, with the English flag waving at the mast head 
of his ships, and bearing this inscription: the protest ant rb- 

LIOtON AND LIRERTIES OP EnGLAND." 

This most conspicuous historical fact, which no protestant 
can ever cease to cherish, is embodied, expressly or by im- 
plication, in more than one of Vattel's statements, which some 
modern clergymen and politicians may find it difficult to di- 
gest. He says, "Religion is, in every sense, an object of 
great importance to a nation, and one of the most interesting 
subjects on which the government can be employed. An in- 
dependent people are accountable for their rehgion to God 
alone. In this particular, as in every other, they have a right 
to regtilate their conduct according to the dictates of their 
own conscience, and to prevent all foreign interference in an 
affair of so delicate a nature." "When, however, we see a 
party inflamed with deadly hatred against the religion we pro- 
fess, and a neighbouring prince persecuting in consequence 
the professors of that religion, it is lawful for us to give assist- 
ance to the sufferers." 

This rule was clearly recognised by James the First, whose 
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descendant, James the Second, justly perished by it, when 
William's glorious banner of "The protestant religion and 
liberties of England '' was raised among them. A king of 
France was solicited to tolerate his protestant subjects; to 
which he answered that he was master in his own kingdom. 
The word master in this haughty answer is embodied in one 
of Vattel's statements of the Kossuth doctrine. I think that 
the solicitor was William of Orange, and the proud soliciiee was 
Louis XIV. Those were times very much like the present 

Vattel says, " But the protestant sovereigns, who saw a ge- 
neral conspiracy of the catholics, obstinately bent on their de- 
struction, were so far masters on their side, as to be at liberty 
to give assistance to a body of men who might strengthen 
their party, and help them to preserve themselves from the 
ruin with which they were threatened. All distinctions of 
states and nations are to be disregarded when there is a ques- 
tion of forming a coalition against a set of mxidmen who would 
exterminate all those that do not implicitly receive their doc- 
trines." 

Thus, while Dr. Boardman finds madm£n among Kossuth's 
admirers only, Vattel plants them with him and Cardinal 
Hughes. The passage in which Vattel expressly refers to 
the struggle between William and James is the following: 
^'But if the prince, hy violating theftmdamerUal laws^ gives his 
subjects a legal right to resist tiim^ — if tyranny becoming insufh 
portable, obliges the nation to rise in their own defencey-^^-every 
foreign power has a right to succour an oppressed people who 
implore their assistance. The English justly complamed of 
James II. The nobility and the most aistinguished patriots, 
having determined to check him in the prosecution of his 
schemes, which manifestly tended to overthrow the constitution^ 
and to destroy the liberties and the religion of the people, ap« 
plied for assistance to the United Provinces. The authority 
of the prince of Orange had, doubtless, an influence on the de- 
liberations of the states-general ; but it did not lead them to 
the commission of an act of injustice : for when a people,yrom 
good reasons, take up arms against an oppressor, it is but an 
act of justice and generosity to assist brave men in the defence of 
their liberties." 

As religion, liberty and intervention, in a just cause, were 
so highly characteristic of Oliver and William, so they were 
of Gustavus Adolphus, the lion of the north, and the cham- 
pion of the protestant religion; a title at which the author of 
the address would sneer. He sarcastically says, *^ Henceforth 
our government becomes a grand collegium de propaganda /i- 



Seftafe, and we go on to our destiny as the liberators of the 
world ! Is it not humiliating that, with inuliitudes of our 
countrymen, badinage like this should be sober prose?" 

Here the Doctor scoffs at certain desires and hopes of Kos- 
suth's friends, and applies to them a handsome French word 
tor foolery: but on his last two pages he adopts the foolery, by 
expressing in other words the same desires and hopes for him- 
self and his friends. His admitting that such language is badi- 
nage, presents another feature of resemblance between him 
ana his fellow warriors. Commodore Brownson, in a lecture 
which I heard, laughingly admitted that much of the flattery 
given by popish orators to the common people on great pub- 
lic occasions, was mere glorification^ nyther more, nythtr less. 
Glorificalion was his elegant English {ox foolery. When we, 
in our own language, express a desire and hope that our free 
protestant country may be useful to the world, we mean it for 
neither glorification nor badinage. 

But the Dr. has contradicted himself in far more important 
matters than this, in relation to history and doctrine, after 
noticing which, I shall beg leave to return to the college of 
propagandism which he has just now excavated. In endea- 
vouring to give a dignified beating to the suffering exile, one 
of his impassioned interrogatories is, "Does his familiarity 
with history supply him with a solitary example of national 
folly and insanity at all comparable to that Mhich this nation 
would present, should we accede to his counsel ?^^ 

This is one of several instances in which the Dr. divides 
the freemen of America into lunatics and lucids; the latter 
word meaning according to Webster, " bright with the radiance 
of intellect, not darkened or confused by delirium or madness" 
Among the lunatics are all subjects of the Kossuth epidemic; 
puch as ex-Vice President Dallas, ex-Secretary Walker, Judge 
Kane, Judge Kelley, and the pulpit, press and people; that is 
the ^^ masses crazed,'''' (as they are called,) in America; and 
the down-trodden lovers of religion and liberty in Europe. 

Who are the lucids, who muster at the call of Dr. Board- 
man's bugle? Not General Foote, of the south, nor myriads 
like him, but those who believe that cotton and the things 
that make it are the "corner-stone of democracy," and the 
"cement of the union;" and who would rather have a thirty 
years' war with our free government, than strike one stroke 
for (he liberty of Europe. 

The character of the free-soilers is becoming rather sus- 
pected, but the Doctor can safely certify that the atheistical 
Garrison aboHtionists are compotes mentis, as they have joined 
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in his denunciations of the European Washington. -With 
them America can boast a Cardinal Hughes and his semi- 
human Corkonians and Fardowns; while in Europe he can 
claim Haynau with his whip for women, Georgey with his 
murderous treason, Batthyany with his bribe, and the princes 
and priests with their perjury. 

As for our " Utopian heresy," the Dr. says, " it has its ec- 
clesiastical prototype in the scheme of those zealous princes 
of the seventh and eighth centuries, who put themselves at 
the head of their regiments, and dragooned whole tribes of 
savages into the church." This sentence contains a very in- 
telligible affirmation. The one which I have just commented 
on, contains a very intelligible negation^ in the form of an im- 
passioned interrogatory. They are both about the very same 
thing, called Utopian heresy in one, and counsel (ffoliy and in- 
sanity in the other. In one he affirms that the nistory of the 
seventh and eighth centuries furnishes a prototype^ a model, pat- 
tern or exemplar of Kossuth^s error; and in the other he pe- 
remptorily denies that history supplies '^ a solitary example^ of 
such an error. There is only one page between these two 
irreconcilable statements ; and so great is the advantage of 
lucidity in these times, that while these two neighbouring 
statements contradict each other, the Doctor has contrived 
to make them both contradict historical verity. 

The denial that history affords a solitary example of. the 
intervention advocated by the pulpit, the press, and the peo- 
ple, has been already in part exposed. The glorious career 
of the Swedish lion in Germany contradicts it; CromwelKs 
ironsides and Blake^s artillery contradict it. The Orange 
standard on British soil contradicts it. With the help of 
God, we hope to show that it is cqptradicted by the history 
of that original Protest^ from which Protestants are named : 
and we envy not the spurious lucidity of that master in Israel 
who knows none of these things, and who would blot out the 
bright page of his people's history. 

While his negation is unsound, his affirmation is no less so, 
in asserting that Charlemagne's scheme for converting sa- 
vages by the sword is the prototype of our alleged heresy. The 
Doctor's own address proves that the pope and other poten- 
tates of Europe are now in the commencement of a war 
against light and liberty, the Bible and protestantism, and 
that they are converting men to popery by the sword. Has 
the European Washington come to advocate their cause? 
Do his admirers espouse their cause ? 

If Kossuth had come on such a mission, Dr. Botardmaa 
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could not consistently oppose him; for lie made no perceiva- 
ble opposition to a popular historical lecturer of high talent?, 
who set forth CharlcnsEigne as a hero and reformer, who gave 
civilization to Europe, and imposed a debt of gratitude ttpon 
mankind. He set forth Hildebrand as a saint, Iiero, and re- 
former, to whom we are similarly indebted ; and he repre- 
sented the licentious seducer and infidel Abelard as the falher 
of the Lutheran reformation, For all this he was approved 
and applauded, and received material aid. 

Did these things disturb Dr. Boardman's digestion? Did 
he stem the torrent? Did he then paint Charlemagne at the 
head of his regiments, dragooning whole tribes of savages 
into the church ? Did he paint St. Hildebrand and Abelard 
convicted of numerous atrocities by popish testimony? He 
left it to a follower of Koasulh to inform the public that Char- 
lemagne gave to the pope that power of evil which his imi- 
(ator, now on the French throne, restored to him; and that 
Hildebrand raised that evil power to its culminating point. 

Here was a tempter indeed: a pretended protestant recom- 
mending to crowded audiences these blackest birds of night, 
these demons of the dark ages, without ruffling the Doctor's 
dignity, and without eliciting the charge of seduction, which 
he iterates and reiterates against the honest, candid, noble 
advocate of human rights. 

Professor Brownson did not rebuke the endorser of Hilde- 
brand, because he also lectured in favour of the dark ages. 
Cardinal Hughes did not call him a humbug because it was a 
popish humbug under a protestant name. Bishop Conner 
did not call him a tempter because he was seducing protes- 
tants into the popish camp, as his prototype, Balaam, decoyed 
the Israelites into the camp of Midian. Dr. Boardman and 
all these brother lucids were most amiably lender towards a 
rctil seducer ; but what a cry the whole pack raised when an 
honest man appeared on the field! 

In all this iniquity Brownson, Hughes and Conner acted 
witli some consistency: for it belongs to their religion to hate 
a lover of the Bible and of liberty. But Dr. Boardman's com- 
plicity in such a measure is not only condemned by his pub- 
lic creed, but by that very bull which has gathered the stranger 
and his friends into the noose of excommunication. In his 
address he does not profess to condemn the plan " proposed, 
simply to notify the cabinets of the world, that we shall re- 
gard any mlerference /■->/ one nation in the domestic concerns of 
another, as a breach of international law, — leaving it to be de- 
cided, as cases arise, whether to follow this declaration % 
protest, by an appeal to arms, or by notlvm^ i\\. ftV^,^"* 
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While he denies " an obligation to a constant exercise tif, 
I that right" of interposition, Jii which ho has no opponent, hA 
I lays, "It is not denied, however, that cases may arise in which 
[ mteroention in this form [of stating the law to the cabinets,] 
I -and even with something more significant than parchment maniM' 
\jkstoes, would be both oor right and our duty. If the United 
T States occupied the territory which constitutes the domain of 
I fTurkey, or that of Prussia, the very case which has occaBioned 
I .the present crusade might have j>roved one of this descriptioai 
TThe question then would have been, whether Ike law of self- 
\ wrotection did not require us to repel, by whatever means, th« 
barbarous assault of Russia upon the liberties of Hungary. 
, Situated as we are^ our abstract right to interpose, should the 
same emergency occur a second time, may be conceded." 
- Elsewhere, he says, " Occasions may arise, however, toju»- 
tifyjhreign intervention. The mere fact of intervention deters- 
inines nothing as to its character; it may or may not be aA' 
infringement of international rights. In some cases it supplieg 
a just cause of war on the part of other nations. In other 
45ases it is so far from being a casus belli, that it imposes ort 
\ vthernnlions an o6/i^oriono/(7ro?i/urfe to the "intervening nation^ 
> as being eminently conducive to l/ie interests of huirumity and. 
[ tonstilulional iiberty," " Governments, loo, must act on thoak' 
: common sense principles which control individuals in analogous 
I circumstances. No prudent man ties up his hands against 
I Jill possible interference in the family quarrels of his neigh- 
bours; still less pledges himself to fight other people if they 
interfere. As a general rule, interference would be wrong ia 
morals, and practically mischievous. But if a man learned 
libat his neighbour was trying to murder his wife or children, 
^ would be likely to interfere, and to get others to help hiro. 
Gabiuets that have not wedded themselves to an abstraction^ 
will reserve a similar discretion ; neither prejudging question* 
of intervention, nor hampering their freedom with self-impose4" 
Mstrictions ; since, ' in truth, it is not the interfering or keeping 
aloof, but iniquitous tnlermeddling or treacherous inaction wnicfi 
ie praised or blamed by the decision of an eqditable judge.' *f 
Although some might suspect the above estrflcts to exhibit" 
■an affectation of extreme perspicacity not jn^stificd by th* 
facts, or of a pedantic fondness for the chair of dictation, in- 
stead of giving the law from competent authority, yet every 
one acquainted with tbe case must see, that if they state thftg 
true principles of law, Kossuth is right; and Professor Brown* 
son, and Cardinal Hughes, and Bishop Conner, and Dr. Board-^ 
man have cruelly slandered a righteous man, for righteous 
principles. 
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He chooses his own words without offering proof, for say- 
ing that we have a right to tell tiie cabinets what the law of 
nations is, and the right to protest and make war for the 
violation of that law. He lays it down that such interven- 
tion may be a right and a duty, demanding the gratitude of 
the world, as I hav? proved frona a number of historical facts, 
and good authorities. He declares, as I have shown, that 
every case should be decided upon its own merits. Is it just 
or unjust? He shows that the cause of Hungary is just, and 
that of Russia unjust. He slates indirectly that Prussia and 
Turkey had a full right to interfere in the late war, and we 
have an abstract right to interfere, if there should be a se- 
cond war, but gives no proof for such a splitting of hairs. 

Our distance from Hungary is not half such an obstacle 
now, aa our distance from France was in the revolution: and 
the right of those nations which helped perishing Greece, 
was not only an abstract but a concrete right and duty, as the 
Dr. has declared: and their right to help Greece, and the right 
of France to help us, was as good in a first war as in a second. 
Such questions are not to be decided by numbers, but by 
proof and principle. What the Dr. calls "the law of self- 
protection," he thinks would justify Turkey or Prussia in 
defending Hungary, while it would not justify ue. 

In the 561st page of Wheaton's "History of the Law of 
Nations," and in the 1 14th page of his "Elements of Inters 
national Law," he places this principle in a light which has 
escaped the Doctor's notice. In speaking of the intervention 
for Greece, the last-mentioned work says: "The proteatant 
princes and states of Europe, during the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, did not scruple to confederate and wage war 
in order to secure the freedom of religious worship tor the 
votaries of their faith in the bosom of catholic communitiee 
to whose subjects it was denied. Still more justifiable was 
the interference of the Christian powers, to rescue a whole 
nation not merely from religious persecution, but from the 
cruel alternative of being transported from their native land 
into Egyptian bondage, or eslerniinated by their merciless 
oppressors." 

Concerning this intervention, he says: "Its principle was 
fully justified by the great, paramount law of self-preservation ; 
* Whatever a nation may lawfullv defend for itself, it 
mat defend for another people, if called upon to inter- 
POSE.' The interference of the Christian powers to put an 
end to this bloody contest might therefore have been safely 
rested upon this ground alone." Taking this great, para- 
mount law for granted, as it is here stated, the a'j'^Ut-asXftwVsi.'i 

■ " — 
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not a shadow of obscurity. America has a constitution mare 
than sixty years oitt, which it has a right to defend for itself, 
Hungary has a constitution of centuries, which it has a right 
to defend for itself If they and we were to change situa- 
tions, and our chosen but exiled president should call upon 
them to interpose, they would have a right to defend for us 
what they might lawfully defend for themselves ; and we should 
thank tliem for it, as we thanked France for that very favour. 
But their chosen governor has called upon us to interpose, 
and we have a right to defend for them what we might law- 
fully defend for ourselves. This is the legitimate applrcation 
of the golden rule in the scriptures, and of a principle of the 
law of nations called, " The grbat paramount law of sblf- 

PREBEaVATION." 

This sober conclusion should not be weakened in a sober 
mind by superficial flings at propagandism, such as calling us 
a grand collegium de propaganda libertate. This is evidently 
an expression ad invidiam, because the Roman college for pro- 
pagating the faith \& so odious. But what makes it odious? 
Proselytism is not odious in itself, but only when it destroys 
instead of edifying. Every act or institution of proselytism 
must be judged by its merits, as well as every case of inter- 
vention. Is it just or unjust? is the question to be asked. 
Moses appointed an "inquisition:" it was just. Rome has 
an inquisition: it is unjust. Christ ordered the universal pro- 
pagation of his faith, which would give universal liberty. Be- 
cause the despots of Europe know this, they reject the Bible. 
Antichrist orders the universal propagation of hii faith, which 
would produce universal slavery. Because the despots know 
this, they favour popery. 

Some time ago we promised to endeavour to show that this 
position so scorned, is that of the original protest from which 
protestantism has its name. The spirit of it appears in every 
true conversion from popery, without the name being advert- 
ed to. I am not aware that Count Gnicciardini called him- 
self, or thought himself a protestant, until driven from home 
among protestants. Yet in his trial he was distinguished by 
an infallible mark of protestantism. When they offered to his 
accomplished character, noble blood, and high standing an ex- 
emption from farther notice, if he would only engage not to 
act in behalf of others, he preferred death to that selfish, ter- 
rapin policy, into which some would dragoon us. 

The famous historian of the Reformation, Merle d'Aubign^, 
tells us that " the status (juo, and no proselytism," were the es- 
sentials of the unjust aoa perfidious platform which gave rise 
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to the famous protest. This platform ofieref! to the Luther- 
ans the conditions offered to Guicciardiiii. Dr. Merle says, 
"If they had been animated by selfishness, they would, perhaps, 
have accepted this decree. In fact they were left free, in ap- 
pearance, at least, to profess their faith: onght they to demand 
more? Could they do so? Were they bound to constitute 
themselves the champions of liberly of conscience in all the 
world?''' 

Dr. Boardman has settled that question for them, ex cathe- 
dra. But not so did our blessed fathers settle it. Dr. Merle 
says, "Never, perhaps, had there been a more critical aitua- 
tioD: but these noble-minded men came victorious out of the 
trial." "If one of the states of the empire desired some day 
lo follow their example and be reformed, should they take away 
its power of doing so? Having themselves entered the king- 
dom of heaven, should they shut the door after them? No! 
Rather endure every thing, sacrifice every thing, even their 
estates, their crowns and their lives." 

If Kossuth had made a selfish settlement in England or 
America, as Batthyani did in France, men, in whom the flesh 
prevails, could have received him into their fellowship. But 
the animal, in man or brute, is instinctively pugnacious against 
strangers; and he is a stranger indeed. Abhorring the low 
principles of selfishness and effeminacy, avarice and amhttion 
— devoted to the lofty passion of disinterested philanthropy — 
willing to make any sacrifice for country and for conscience 
— he is an offensive mystery to men whose liberality and ho- 
nesty are nothing more than mere glorification and badinage, 
"vylher more, nyther less;" as professor Brownson says. 

The act which occasioned the famous protest was just such 
a one as that by which the perjured emperor of Austria and 
king of Naples have lately annulled free constitutions. It was 
the resolution of Spires which solemnly guarantied religious 
liberty. Dr. Merle says, "The imperial commissaries an- 
nounced to the diet that the last resolution of Spires, which 
left all the states free to act in conformity with the inspira- 
tions of their consciences, having given rise to great disorders, 
the emperor had annulled it by virtue of his supreme power." 
Thus the Doctor observes, the reformers " remained within 
the bounds of legality, while their adversaries were driven to 
coups d'etat" 

When the reformers wished to present the protest, they re- 
ceived such an answer as the Swiss lately received from the 
French usurper: "It is a settled affair, submission is all that 
They nevertheless refused submission, and coura- 
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geoualy adhered to their protest, although they all agreed 
Luther in his awful prediction, verified in the thirty years* wa 
He said, "These insatiable leeches will take no repose, udI 
they see the whole of Germany flowing with blood." Tfc 
prospect of Dr. Boardman's ensanguined fields did not tai 
them back, and their forward course was that of just intervei 
tion in behalf of the oppressed, and against the unjust intai 
vention of the oppressor, whether he be prince or priest. 

Dr. Merle says, "The principles contained in this cele 
brated protest of the 19th April, 1529, constitute the veri 
essence of protestantism." It "rejects the intervention both " 
the empire and of tlw papacy." "There has never been ai 
thing more positive, and, at the same time, more aggresaiv 
than the position of the protestanfs at Spires. By mnintaii 
ing that their faith alone is capable of saving the world, tht 
defended with intrepid courage the rights of Christian proi 
tytism. We cannot abandon this proselytism, without deser 
ing the protestant principle.^'' 

These are the words of the great historian of the reformi 
tion, written long before Dr. Boardman's address upon tM 
insanity and heresy of just propagandism, and denounciiu 
the newly invented doctrine of intervention as coming froi^^ 
the serpent seducer. It reminds one of the monk mentions 
by Conrad de Heresbach, who edified his audience by aayingi 
" A new language has been invented, which is called Greek. 
Guard carefully against it. It is the mother of every species 
of heresy. I observe in the hands of a great many people a 
book written in this language, which they call the New Tei 
tament. It is a book full of thorns and serpents.'" 

But Dr. Boardman says, that this book and its teachings 
ought to be propagated throughout the European Babylon^- 
and liberty will follow in its train. That is the very reasoft 
why they do not allow such books, teachers or churches ta^ 
exist among them. And shall we consent to let our Christiait 
brethren lie chained to the floor of the Babylonish prisom 
house, and patiently wait until the conquering army shall 
reach our shores ? So says the oracle that orders us to wait 
for a second invasion. But weak as James I. of England 
was, he was not weak enough for this. To the ambassadca' 
of the queen regent of France, he said, "when my neigh- 
bours are attacked in a quarrel in which I am interested, th( 
law of nature requires that I should anticipate and prevent 
the evil which may thence result to myself." 

Thecountry of that monarch now feels that its late neglecti 
of this maxim was an evil policy. Blessings be upon Secre- 
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tary Walker for cheering them in the dark day. Let him 
and others persevere, and the gratitude of ages will embalnt 
their names. But let them not, like the political quacks of 
France, expect to secure liberty and happiness while destroy- 
ing religion and burning the Bible. 

In support of this position, let me give you the following 
opinion of the reformation by an eminent royalist and papisi, 
of that country. Hia name is Charles Francis Dominic de 
Villers. " Europe, plunged for several centuries, in a stupor 
and apathy, interrupted only by wars, or rather by incur- i/ 
sions and robberies, without any beneficial object to huma- 
nity, received at once a new life and new activity. A uni- 
versal and deep interest agitated the nations. Their powers y^ 
were developed, their minds expanded by new political 
ideas. Former revolutions had only exercised men's arms; {/' 
this employed their heads. The people who, before, had 
been only estimated as flocks, passively subject to the caprice ^ 
of their leaders, now began to act for themselves, and to feel ^ 
their importance and utility. Those who embraced the re- 
form made common cause with their princes for liberty; and . 
hence arose a closer bond, a community of interest and of [^ 
action between the sovereign and his subjects. Both were 
for ever delivered from the excessive and burdensome power 
of the clergy, as well as from the struggle, bo distressing to ) 
all Europe, and which had endured so long, between the / 
popes and the emperors, to know which of them should retain \ 
the supreme power. Social order was regulated and brought 
near to perfection." "The foundations of the Prussian mo- [ 
narchy and the American republic were laid." " Commotions i 
and wars became more general, but they were also sooner ter- ' 
minated, and their rigour was lightened by a m.ore humane law 
of nations." "Thus, the fermentation excited in Europe by 
religious opinions has created in it a new order of things, 
more beneficial to humanity, and has even afected the two 
loorlds." 

These are the sentiments of a prize essay, to which the 
award was adjudged by " The National Institute of France." 
It was on the question, "What has been the influence of the 
reformation by Luther on the political situation of the diffe- 
rent states of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge ?" 
The whole essay justifies the dying opinion expressed to 
Louis Philippe by his first and ablest premier, Casimir Perrier. 
He told his master that France would never have a settled 
government until she had a religious people. They were all 
papists and all atheists: but no iutelligent Christian thinks 
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popery or atheism a religion, but irreligidn. It is infidel, 
perjured popery which defeats the framers of free constitu- 
tions in Europe and America, and endeavours to carry back 
society to that condition in which the golden rule and the 
Greek Testament are considered new inventions, and driven 
to the Scrbonian bog with blood and thunder. 

While lecturers here recommend popery as the necessary 
promoter and supporter of civilization and liberty, they never- 
theless recommend the blackest demons of the dark ages, as 
the models upon which to form these blessings. Sir W m. E. 
Gladstone proves that a prelatical catechism, forced upon all 
teachers and pupils by the Neapolitan government, avowedly 
teaches that semi-civilization is the proper state of society. 
To bring about, in dear England, tnat happy condition m 
which the Corkonians and Fardowns already luxuriate, in 
Ireland and America, they have inaugurated a cardinal, to 
bring the canon law into legitimate operation ; for which in- 
tolerable code the American cardinal apologizes, by saying, 
that it was made for a semi-barbarous race, and has therefore 
fallen into desuetude. Thus, while their shuffling and perjury, 
absolutism and treason are almost undissembled, they etpect 
that increasing corruption will give them the ascendency in 
the British parliament and the American congress. 

No intelligent man who will look at the plots of the congress 
of Verona, and the holy alliance against all free governments, 
can help wondering at the thinness of the veil with which 
they cover their deadly designs. Some years ago, an Italian 
exile pubHshed in this country, certain alleged articles of the 
covenant adopted by that congress, and they were several 
times published, and subjected to the denials or corrections of 
the priesthood, if they believed them either wholly forged or 
partially inaccurate. No contradiction or correction having 
come to hand, they are here copied. 

" Article I. The high contracting powers being convinced 
that the system of representative governments is equally in- 
compatible with monarchical principles, as the maxim of the 
sovereignty of the people with the divine right of kings, en- 
gage mutually, in the most solemn manner, to use all their 
efforts to put an end to the system of representative govern' 
m^nts in Europe, and to prevent its being introduced into 
those countries where it is not known. 

" Article II. As it cannot be doubted that the liberty (^ 
the press is the most powerful means used by the pretended 
supporters of the rights of nations, to the detriment of those 
of princes, the high contracting powers promise reciprocally 
to adopt all proper means to suppress it. 
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" Article III. The coutracting powers offer, in common, 
iJieir ifianks to the pope^ for all that he hus done already 
in their behalf, and solicit his constant co-operation in ihtir 
design to suhjugale the nntionst^ 

You and 1 are imperfectly acquainted with such matters aa 
these. I will state what I can, and shall be thankful for in- 
formation in return. The first of these articles promises to 
destroy representative governments in Europe. This did not 
embrace America; but neither does it appear to have included 
the British isle; for there was a British negotiator there, and 
England only refused to concur in the great object of the 
congress, which was to destroy the representative system in 
Spain, which was accomplished, in conformity with this 
article. 

Some years before this event, when they were forming the 
Germanic confederation, the plenipotentiary of Great Britain 
reminded them " that a representative system had existed in 
Germany, of right, from time immemorial," and successfully 
asserted the validity ofnumerous constitutions, acknowledging' 
and regulating this system. Since that time, these constitu- 
tions have gone the way of the Spanish victim, by the high 
contracting powers, in conformity with their first article. 
After destroying the representative government of Spain, the 
many constitutions of Germany, then Hungary, and Rome, 
and France, they now want to finish the continent with Bel- 
gium and Switzerland. 

But, alas! England finds that although their words appeared 
t» exclude her from the ban, their intentions did not. And 
now she repents of her treachery in permitting the wild b'easts 
of popery and despotism to murder her friends in detail. But 
like our southern cavaliers, they feel themselves in a strait. 
They fear that sort of liberty which withers an oppressive 
hereditary peerage, as ihe chivalry fear that liberty which 
threatens Governor M'Duifie's corner stone of democracy. 
Puseyism and Maynoothism show that the parliament would 
like popish protection from liberty; and tlie same disposition 
is evinced hy the longing looks of congress towards that roost 
of Jesuitical ravens which are perching in scores upon the 
capitol, and taking possession of Cardinal Hughes's "own 
Washington," as the Cardinal told us they would. 

When the spirit of America is thus changed, let us not be 
too certain that our selfish treachery will be safe, when the 
rolling tide of successful despotism shall |)ass England to visit 
our representative government. 

In relation to the second article, which resolves to destroy 
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the liberty of the press, the united and heartjr seal of xhM^ 
despots is evident, by the condition to which it is reduced ky^ 
their own goyemments, and the arbitraiy demands made nmm y^ 
Switzerland for muzzling her press. How remarkable that " 
the usurpation of Napoleon the Little is already so engrafted 
into the consolidated despotism of Europe, under the Rmriui 
head, that the publisher of a Florentine paper has been fined 
and imprisoned for an article containing, in the words of tbe 
indictment, ^ political allusions to events in France P* Hub 
shows that the thanks which the congress of Vercma, in ibeir 
third article, gave to the pope, were richly deserred; and that 
their solicitation for his continued ^ co-operation in their de- 
sign to subjugate the nations,'' has been duly complied witk. 
If BrowDson and Hughes, Kenrick and Conner neglect to 

g've the same thanks and present the ^ame solicitations tQ 
r. Boardman, they deserve a rebuke from the pope and the 
emperon 

The suppression of the press in Europe is by sleel. Un- 
happily for us much of the same work is done here by gM; 
and it is not the teachings of Washington, but priestcraft and 
cottoncraft that act as a torpedo to the press, the congress, 
and the clergy. The thanks are due, not to the hero of liber^, 
but to his unsound expositors; as they were given at Verona, 
not to Christ, but to his pretended vicar. 

In allusion to the noble speech of ex-Secretary Walker, in 
England, Dr. Boardman repudiates with disgust the thought 
of being associated with England in the cause which Kossuth 
advocates, because she has been a great and guilty meddler 
with the rights of nations. This should make us rejoice tbe 
more in her ref^entance and amendment. Is it not more re- 
spectable to dine with a gentlemanly reformed drunkard, than 
to co-operate with the old drunken harlot of Rome, who never 
will repent or amend ? 

England is now writhing under the gouty effects of old 
carousals. The fate of Laud and of his royal master warned 
them against going over to his holiness, " the Man of sin ;" 
and as their political piety longed for some holy abomination, 
they concluded to form " the Holy Alliance,'' consummated 
at the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1818, between the five 
great powers. The British lion, feeling sore under the scratch- 
ing received from Jackson and our little navy, was incessantly 
drumming up these mighty potentates to back him on the 
right of search, and avenge upon America the wounds of that 
quarrel. We do not ask Dr. Boardman to interpret for us. 
This was done by the original parlies themselves, as Wheaton 
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rms us in his Elements of International Law, p, 106. 
pis union was intended to form a f)erpetual system of in- 
irention among the European Btates," in favour of mo- 
■Barchical institutions. "This general right of interference 
E~was sometimes defined so as to be applicable to every case of 
-«, popular revolution," offensive to monarchy. "At others, it 
K was extended to every rcvohttionary movement pronounced 
K? by these powers to endanger, in its consequences, immediate 
or remote, the social order of Europe, or the particular safety 
z of neighbouring states." 

t- Bleeding under recent wounds, and burning for the right of 
r search, all this was intended by England herself to bear down 
r upon the United States, with all that awful force which had 
crushed the mightiest of conquerors. Who does not know 
that it is the revolutionary movements of the American con- 
tinent that endanger, in their consequences, immediate and re- 
mote, the monarchical social order of Europe? After set- 
tling these hopeful arrangements, England at last got the five 
powers reluctantly and conditionally to set up the right of 
search, which General Cass immediately knocked into a 
cocked hat. But about this her zeal has wonderfully cooled, 
gince she finds that the czar and his vassals intend first to 
search England, and speak fair to us until they have examined 
London: although we have the institutions which their own 
covenants have marked for destruction, as the guiltiest and 
worst. 

Dr. Boardman seems confident that our peace is perfectly 
secure, if we will leave alt sufferers for liberty to their fate. 
So the British government seemed to think when they were 
leaving Poland, Tahiti, Germany, Hungary and Italy to perish 
without pity. She now finds that there is to be a reckoning 
for her cruel treachery in these cases. When America sees 
the glorious little island breasting the storm which broke the 
mighty Napoleon, and that too, in the cause of liberty, can 
cardinals and cotton and clerical cowards keep down our 
-people? It is more than congress can do, if they sell them- 
selves to the purchasers of Georgey and Batthyany. 

One more specimen of the Doctor's logic, before closing 
this review. As a triumphant proof that we are bound to 
take care of our precious selves, and help nobody else, even 
hy declaring the law of nations, he says that " the entire race 
have a stake in this governmenJ.''^ I wish to examine this 
argument; but, with his leave, I will substitute the word 
venture, " something sent to sea in trade," for stake, which 



us " wager. 
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We will represent the Doctor's " entire race," by a hun- 
dred families on a remote island ; and " this government,'' by 
a Yankee craft with Dr. Boardman for captain. The island- 
ers have hardware enough and to spare, but no dry goods or 
groceries. To remedy this evil, each family puts into the 
captain's hands a sufficient "venture" of what he has, to 
obtain a full supply of what he needs. Prosperous in his 
voyage out, in his traffic in foreign ports, and in his return, 
he unaccountably refuses to land and discharge his rich cargo. 
While he strides his deck with all the dignified importaDce 
of Captain Long, his only answer to the hungry canoes winch 
surround his vessel is, "the entire island has a venture in 
this ship. Its success has been unparalleled in the conn 
mercial marine of the world. It is the last hope of the island. 
I have no right to destroy it ; and it would destroy it, (th« 
teachings of Washington say so,) if I were to land among 
such paupers and give you the property which your "venture" 
purchased. No! I will do what is a thousand times better 
for you. I will give you a sight of the dry goods, and a 
smell of the groceries, and after you have seen and appre* 
ciated our noble example, you will be better qualified to enjoj 
and conserve such precious comforts !" 

This argument is not near so lucid to those who gave the 
venture as to him who keeps the proceeds; although he does it 
in compliance with the teachings of some great dd swindler, 
whom he calls Washington. But half the people that go to 
the penitentiary now-a-days are called Adarhs, Jefferson, 
Jackson, or the like. How diffisrent is the " own Washing- 
ton " of Cardinal Hughes and Dr. Boardman from the great 
hero of the American revolution ! 



THE DOCTRINE OF INTERVENTION. 



One of our exobanges re^prints the foUoiving preiiikdile and resolu- 
tion which were adopted by Congress' on the 12th of November, 

1777: 

^' And, whereas, the oaitse of the United States may he aret^tlj en- 
dangered, unless stick of the European powers as regard me righU of 
mankind should nrrcRFBRB to prevent the ungenerous combtnatum 
of powers against the liberation of said States : 

^^ Resolved, That the Commissioners of the IJ^iited r States at the 
several Courts of Europe he directed to apply to tfie several Courts, 
and request their immediate assistance for preventing a further em- 
barkation of foreign troops to America, and also to urgib the neoeiMity 
of their acknowledging the independence of these States." 



Thns, n9 the New Torlc Times observes, tbe United States GoTern- 
ment would seeni from this to have taken ground, at a very early day, 
upon the subject which ia regarded by a great many public men now- 
adays to disturb their peace. It is true, circumstances have changed 
materially. Tlien we needed help, and asked for it, on the broad 
principle that all nations which "regard the rights of mankind," 
ought to interfere to prevent the combined intervention of despotic 
powers against our menaced liberties. Now we are unwilling — not 
only to do any thing in regard to such combined interference against 
freedom and human rights, but even to say that we do not approve 
of it. The simple proposition to protest against such a violation of 
justice and of right, is denounced as a departure from our ancient 
policy, and as one of the radical innovations by which the stability 
of the Republic is threatened, — Phila. Sun. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN 







PREFACE. 



This little poem has been rapidly written. There has been no 
time to reyise it ; but if any of the sentiments it contains should find 
a responsive echo in a single breast, it is all that is hoped for by 

THE AUTHOR. 

Cambridge. 

This poem is respectfully dedicated to Colonel T. B. Lawbence, 
Attach^ of the American Legation at the Court of St. James, who 
gaye the first diplomatic American welcouLe to Kossuth. 



** I come not to try to engage your arms, and the blood of you^ 
hearts, to fight our battles. We will fight them ourselyes. {Appktuae,) 
I come not here to entangle you in any war. • « « « 
The only thing we ask is to haye fair play* that we may not haye to 
fight the whole world." {Laughter and a/^p/ottM.)— Kossuth to the 
Democratic Association at Washington, 



INDEX. 

Prologue, 3d page ; Poem, 7th page ; Brother Jonathan enters, 
15th page ; What Uncle Sam says to Jonathan, 17th page ; Hoosier's 
Adyice to Kossuth, 2dth page; Star Spangled Banner — Curtain 
falls, 27th page. 

** It is your policy to steer clear of permanent alliances with any 
portion of the foreign world," — WASHmaxoN's Faretoell Ad^ess. 



Jblntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1862, by Bedding & Co., in the 
Clerk's Oflioe of the District Court of the District of Massachusetts. 



Pr«ss of Dau&zll & Mooes, 16 DeTonshire Street. 
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PROLOGUE. 

BT THE GENIUS OF COMMEBCE. 

I. 

All hail, ye New York Editors, 

Who at the Astor dined, 
And who rather in your speeches 

Left Washington behind! 
Who in your rapid progress 

Forgot a sage, or so, ■— 
Such as Jefferson, and Adams, 

Ben Franklin, and Monroe* 

n. 

They were rath^ clever fdlows, 

And men of some renown. 
But they were of the ^ Country," 

And you are of the " Town : " 
And if they now were living, 

They 'd be reckoned " slightly slow,"- 
Decidedly "behind the age," 

As matters seem to go. 
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PROLOGUE. 
III. 

And with you was a preacher, 

With love of freedom crammed, — 
Who still is Dr. Beecher, 

Though in " certain circles damned. 
He, the follower of Jesus, 

So peaceful, meek, and lowly, 
Now urges on his fellow-men 

To deeds the most imholy ! 



IV. 

No doubt that wit was flowing 

Around that festive board, 
Inspired by the blood-red wine 

The Astor's bins afford ; 
But another sort of " claret " 

Shall flush the Russian snow. 
When those valiant " New York Editors 

Rush forth to meet the foe. 

V. 

When their really gifted Morris, 

Their valiant " Brigadier," 
Shall forsake the " pen and scissors,*' 

And with vengeance grasp the spear ; 
For he — the modem Komer — 

Of lyric verse the lord. 
Shall at evening, on his lyre. 

Sing the prowess of his sword ! 
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VL 

Ah ! how easy at the " Banquet, " 

'Mid the popping of Champagne, — 
To speak of all the glories 

Of an Austrian Campaign. 
And ah ! how very easy, 

With a waiter at your back. 
And a venison steak before you. 

To speak of an attack ! ! 

VII. 

All hail to thee, my Country ! 

'T is t9 thee I fondly turn ; 
Oh ! ever on thy mountains, 

May the fires of Freedom bum : 
May thy Starry Standard ever 

Float, as it floats to-day ; 
May thy years that add new brilliants, 

See no brilliant star decay. 

VIII. 

When I dream of all the glories 

Of the Present and the Past ; 
When I think of our Eepublic, 

So young, and yet so vast, — 
Then gazing through the Future, 

Through the veil ,of coming years, 
I see with what a lustre 

My " Native Land " appears ! 
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May the " birthright of our Fatheis,'* 

With all their fair renown. 
Still to their children's children 

Be with honor handed down ; 
May Peace and Plenty ever 

On our happy shores abide, 
And no foreign, arm'd invasion. 

Overwhelm us like a tide. 

X. 

For every suffering nation 
We will Fast, and Preach, and Pray, 
^^ In our day and generation," 
We will work while it is day ; 
But as to intervention, 

That with " Commerce '* interferes, 
^' So we '11 beat our swords to ploughshares, 
^' And to pruning hooks, our le^eaxs. 






XL 

" Shall we, whose lamp is lighted '* 
" With wisdom from on high," 
Disturb the peace df nations 
Who come of us to buy I 
No, never 1 Yet fair Freedcmi 

We will by our words proclaim, 
And perhaps each distant nation 
^^ May yet learn the hallowed name." 



POEM. 



I. 

Behold ! the curtain rises ; 

Look ! the stage with flags is drest 
And, amongst them, waving proudly. 

Shines the " Banner of the West." 
Pray, who are these that enter. 

With Kossuth in the van/? 
Why, the sons of patriot heroes, 

Who now guard the rights of man. 

II. 

And who is that among them. 

With glance so proud and high. 
Whose very look is eloquent 

With the will to do or die ] 
'T is the genius of our country, — 

But hark ! he seems to speak ; 
While the color mounts and mantles 

O'er his flushed and burning cheek. 

III. 

Kossuth ! we bid you welcome 

To our country vast and free ; 
We have battle-fields to show you. 

That surpass Thermopylse. 
We have noble men of nature. 

And valiant men of might ; 
Wise and prudent heads for council, 

Yoimg and lusty arms to fight. 

2* 
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VII. 

If we inarch, the world goes with us ; 

All the gathered wrongs of years 
Shall be swept away, and vanish 

Before our gleaming spears. 
The lightning has its power, 

And the hurricane its breath," 
But our voice, more strong than either, 

Dooms all tyranny to death. 

VIII. 

Take down the musket from the wall, 

Gird on the trusty sword — 
Fling forth our storm-torn banner, 

Leave the wine-cups on the board ; 
Call up the memory of the past. 

Think, think whose sons ye are. 
And rush bravely forth to battle 

With Austria and the Czar. 

IX. 

Shall they in distant Europe 

Strike a struggling nation down, 
And we not rise to crush them 

With the fierceness of our frown ] 
Shall we linger on our mission, 

When the blood, and tears, and groans 
Of crushed and bleeding Hungary, 

Might move the very stones? 
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Has our land a hill or valley, 

Where a free-bom Yankee lives, 
Who would not for Kossuth rally. 

With the impulse freedom gives ? 
Who would not for God and liberty 

Flash forth his patriot steel, 
And teach the serfs of Europe 

What sympathies we feel % 

XL 

Has the love of arms subsided 

With the reign of gentle peace ? 
Shall we look on in silence 

While the foes of man increase 1 
Shall we see a haughty despot 

On a nation place his yoke. 
And not some word of comfort 

For the crushed and weak invoke 1 

xn. 

Shall we go down in silence 

To the graves our fathers fill — 
Forgetful of their memories. 

Their indomitable will ? 
Forgetful of their valor, 

That like a flame gushed forth, 
From the peaceful southern valley 

To the mountains of the north ? 
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XIII. 

Has death for Freedom's holy cause 

A power to make us turn 1 
Shall we not for suffering nations 

The torch of Freedom bum 1 
Shall not Columbia's jEgis 

The ranks of patriots screen 1 
May we not, at least in speeches, 

For our comrades intervene ? 

XIV. 

May not the Press, in thunder tones. 

Through the length of our great land, 
Peal out the notes of welcome 

To a faint and exiled band ? 
May not our gallant soldiers. 

With tears of joy, embrace 
The hero who has battled 

For his nation — for his race 1 

XV. 

What crown have we to give him — 

He, who never sought a crown. 
That can equal all the lustre 

Of his own world-wide renown ? 
And what to him the glory 

Of our gaudiest parade ? 
He, before whom monarchs tremble — 

Of whom tyrants are afraid? 
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XVL 

Still, while the foaming river 

Sweeps down to meet the sea, 
Shall the beating hearts of freemen 

Eush forth to meet the free. 
While the sun with splendor flashes 

From the heavenly vault above. 
We will hail with joy and rapture 

The patriot that we love. 

XVIL 

While hope, and thought, and feeling. 

Make up the human soul — 
While 't is certain that our nation 

Shall at last the earth control ; 
While each revolving season 

Adds new strength to our career. 
We as freemen see no treason 

In a cordial welcome here. 

XVIII. 

While our mighty western empire 

Stretches on from sea to sea ; 
While each State shall now, as ever, 

To our Union still agree ; 
While the stars that shine above us, 

In their destined orbits roll. 
With the truth that angels love us, 

We will love the patriot's soul. 
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XIX. 

For each principle we fought for 

Has Kossuth the valiant stood, 
And the government he sought for 

Was republican and good. 
Where is the craven spirit 

That would dare to show his face, 
And proclaim our nation's welcome 

Was a national disgrace ? 

XX. 

Humanity is with us 

In the path that we have trod. 
And not alone humanity, 

But a wise, all-seeing God. 
He ordereth the nations — 

It is His o'erruling hand 
That has given wealth and power 

To our wide and fruitful land. 

XXI. 

What are kings, and thrones, and nations, 

Or the power for which they lust, 
Compared with Him who values 
" All our vanities as dust " — 
" He who taketh up the islands " 

" As a very little thing," 
" To whom men are but as grasshoppers ? " 
Then what to Him a king? 
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XXIL 

" He looketh down from Heaven, 

He ordereth all things well," 
He hath raised us up a nation 

Old Europe's woes to quell. 
In our youth He watched and guarded 

Us, with power from His Throne, 
But our Future, — ^and our Destiny 

Is known to Him alone. 

XXIIL 

He has planted deep in every heart 

The love of truth and right. 
He has taught us hy our conscience 

That for Freedom we may fight ; 
He has taught us we may welcome 

Here, the poor and the oppressed. 
Give the exile aid and comfort, 

Give the weak and weary rest. 

XXIV. 

We see in Kossuth something more 

Than merely man alone. 
He bears his high commission 

From God's Eternal Throne ; 
He comes to save his nation. 

To set the captive free, 
To Europe bears salvation, 

To Earth Christianity. 
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XXV. 

Through many years we waited, 

As patient mortals can ; 
Oft with our friends debated, 

About the " coming man." 
But now 't is dark no longer. 

The whole horizon 's clear ; 
Kossuth at last has reached us, 

The " coming man " is here. 

XXVI. 

But who is this that enters. 

In a costume rather queer ] 
Ah ! our old friend Brother Jonathan, 

We 're glad to see you here. 
Very short and striped trowse*s. 

Very straight and yellow vest, 
In a coat that laughter rouses. 

Comes the Ajax of the West 

XXVIL 

And over all a homespun coat 

Of faint sky-blue he wears, 
Which often 'round the elbows 

Has met with some repairs ; 
On his feet a pair of . cowhide boots, 

On his neck a dark cravat, 
And o'er his gray and grizzled locks, 

A nice new cotton hat. 
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XXVIIL 

In one hand he swings a jackknife, 

In the other holds a stick, 
From which the long-tailed shavings 

Fly furious and thick. 
There 's something very easy 

And careless in his mien, 
That might almost mark him noble, 

In a diflferent costume seen. 

XXIX. 

There's a very shrewd expression 

About the mouth and eyes, 
That the want of any " mother wit " 

Most decidedly denies ; 
Something wise, too, seems to linger 

In that slow and drawling tone. 
With which to us, his audience, 

He makes his " notions " known. 

XXX. 

Kossuth — • I 'm glad to see you ; 

I hope as how you 're well ; 
It 's reckoned, down in our town. 

You 've come to stay a spell ; 
We kinder calkilate as how 

You're a rather smartish man, 
And I guess our folks can du for 

You, all any body can. 
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We like you pretty well to hum, 

Though Uncle Sam is skittish 
About your scheme for joining 

With them bloody red-coat British ; 
He told me so last Sunday, 

As we walked home from meetin', 
And what the 'tamal critter said, 

Perhaps, — will bear repeatin'. 

XXXII. 

Sez he, " I ha n't a doubt," sez he, 

"But what Kossuth's a chap. 
Who, if he 'd men and money. 

Would give them kings a rap. 
He's got true grit, that's sartain. 

And lots of ginuwine pluck. 
And I wish that down in Hungary 

He'd met with better luck. 

xxxni. 

" My father fought for freedom ; 

He was out at Concord fight, 
I have heard him tell the story. 

On many a winter night ; 
I used to love to listen 

To the deeds that then were done. 
When they drove like sheep the British 

From the fields of Lexington. 
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XXXIV. 

" He also stood with Warren, 

On Bunker's sacred height, 
And though rather short for powder, 

They made quite a pretty fight. 
When Washington rode into camp, 

He concluded he would draw 
His sword for God and Liberty, 

And enlisted for the war. 

XXXV. 

" He saw some darned hard fightin*, 

And I guess as how that we 
Have hardly any notion 

What it cost to make us free. 
He rose to be a captain. 

And I've always understood. 
He was reckoned in his regiment, 

A soldier brave and good. 

XXXVI. 

" In fact, I've got a letter, 

Sent by Washington to him ; 
Whene'er he read that letter 

His eyes with tears grew dim. 
'Twas written on the Delaware, 

When the Hessian camp they stormed. 
And he, beneath his leader's eye, 

Some gallant act performed. 
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XXXVII. 

" Now Jonathan, I tell you," 

Sez Uncle Sam, " I know 
Two things my father valued 

More than any thing below ; 
The one was that old letter. 

And the other, you may guess. 
Were the words his chieftain uttered 

In his last farewell Address. 

XXXVIII. 

" He would sometimes call me to him, 

And would pat me on the head. 
Saying, ' Do n't forget this counsel. 

When your poor old father's dead: 
Keep an eye upon your rulers, Sam, 

And be sure that they steer clear 
Of forming an alliance 

With any nation far or near. 

XXXIX. 

" Let us preach by our example ; 

All nations soon must see 
They'd be a darned sight better off, 

If they were only free. 
Then let them rise as we did. 

And the aid of God invoke. 
And shake from off their shoulders, 

The hateful tyrant's yoke. 
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XL. 

" Then, Sam, I tell you what you do, 

If you are livmg then : 
Give them your truest sympathy. 

And bid them fight like men. 
Do n't you stir a step to help them, 

But sing out, — ' go ahead ! ' 
And point them to your fathers. 

Who for freedom fought and bled. 



XLI. 

Look -on, a cool spectator ; 

If they beg you'll intervene, 
Though it goes agin your natur'. 

Let them know you're not so green. 
If a nation reaUy rises, 

The battle soon is done, 
For the people are the many. 

And the tyrant is but one. . . 
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XLIL 

" There'll be lots of patriots comin', 

As came Monsieur Genet, 
But the rule laid down by Washington 

You must never once forget : 
Inspire them with ardor. 

Weep for their country's pain. 
Then whisper softly in their ear, 

* Go home and try again.' 
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XLIII. 

" The day is surely dawning, 

It will all be right in time, 
We have given kings a warning 

That rebellion is n't crime. 
British cannon down at Yorktown 

Did n't frighten Yankee boys. 
Though I rather guess that victory 

Every tyrant still annoys. 

XLIV, 

" When their freedom is established, 

"When their battles all are fought, 
Then hasten to embrace them. 

If your friendship then is sought ; 
Then shout and throw your hat up, 

Ring the bells, and blaze away 
With your muskets and your cannon. 

On that Independence Day. 

XLV- 

" But Sam, if foes invade us, 

Take down your father's gun, 
And be sure you ne'er resign it 

But with death, or victory won. 
The freedom that I fought to gain 

I give to you to keep. 
And ne'er forget this counsel, Sam, 

When your father 's gone to sleei>. 
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XLVI. 

" Brother Jonathan, I tell you," 

Sez Uncle Sam to me, 
" I learnt that lesson pretty well 
Beside my father's knee. 
So when Old England dared to * 'press ' 

Our sailors on the ocean, 
I got of fighting, I confess, 
A very pretty notion. 

XLVII. 

" I was on the northern frontier 

With Harrison and Scott; 
At the battle of Niagara 

The work was rather hot. 
I charged with Colonel Miller, 

Up Lundy's bloody lane. 
Where many a noble spirit 

Of the gallant * Fourth ' was slain. 

XLVIII. 

" Hoarsely, amid the darkness, 

Rang from Miller's lips ' I'll try ; * 
' Fix bayonets, steady, — ^forward ! 
We '11 take it, men, or die ! '* 
Like a living wall of fire 

Gleamed that, battery in our eyes, 
Yet not a single musket 

From our Berried xanks repHes. . 
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" On ! on ! we mount the rampart. 

We sweep them from our path ; 
What can oppose the valor 

Of a Yankee soldier's wrath I 
Ah ! Jonathan, I tell ye, 

It 's known to very few 
How Miller like a whirlwind 

Put those bracing red-ooats through I 

L. 

" And you remember Dick, my boy, 

Who left his home, to go 
Volunteering with brave Taylor 

To fight in Mexico. 
He was valiant as a Uon, 

So all his comrades say ; 
But he fell — 'twas for his country, 

On the field of Monterey. 

LL 

^^ However, both his swoid and belt 

His company brought back ; 
At hon^ we often weep fer Aiif^ 

But we glory in ^ Old Zack; ' 
His sword and belt are hanging 

With his &di^s gun, — and I 
Should like to see the money 

That that gun and sword could buy I 
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LIL 

" So Jonathan, I tell you, 

When you go down to York, 
Be sure you go and see Kossuth, 

And have with him a talk. 
Tell him I like him pretty well. 

And don't wish him any harm, 
And if he '11 come to our town 

We '11 give him here a farm." 

LIII. 

So you see I've come to see you, — 

Darnation ! what's that drumming 
Oh ! here 's a delegation 

Of Westerners a comin'. 
Hallo ! they 're walking in here ; 

Stand back there — clear the way ! 
I wonder what these Hoosier chaps 

Are goin' for to say. 

Liy. 

Stranger, we 've come to meet you 

More than a thousand miles, 
But we do n't care for the journey, 

Or the spending of our " piles ;" 
For we know like General Jackson 

You 're half hoss— half alligator, 
But we wish you 'd brought us Gorgey, 

For we 'd like to lynch the traitor. 
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LV. 

We were with that brave old hoss, sir, 

At the fight of New Orleans ; 
If you talk of blood and thunder, 

We know just what it means. 
,We don't know what the government 

Will do, and we do n't care ; 
But if you fight in Hungary, 

Depend on 't " we are that J' 

LVI. 

In the broad and fruitful valleys 

Of the 'wide and teeming West, 
We feel something more than sympathy 

For a nation that's opprest ; — 
So we go for intervention ; 

Those who fight shall have " fair play," 
And we '11 help you with our rifles 

Keep the Russian Bear at bay. 

LVII. 

We will come and bring our banner ; 

It shall float there o'er the free ; 
And the " double jointed "manner 

With which we strike for Liberty, 
Shall long confound the nations, 

But shall teach them still to feel 
That our hearts were bom to glory 

In our common country's weal. 
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Lviri. 

We are strong now, — and vre feel it,~ 

The World is all our own — 
At our sovereign pleasure only, 

Every sovereign holds his throne. 
We are masters, we are rulers. 

There 's none dare say us nay — 
From the frozen snows of Russia, 

To the island of Bombay ! 

UX. 

We have come to tell these prudent 

Men you meet with about here. 
That they are now behind the times 

At least — about a year ; 
They are full of talk and wisdom,—- 

Very knowing men, no doubt,— 
But to know the strength of Progress 

They must to the West come out ! 

Come out, then, to our Western home, 

Your patriot sabre draw. 
Ten thousand hearts are beating 

To hear the sound of Mrar ; 
Plant high upon some rocky hill 

This starry flag I hold, 
And your cry for help is answered 

By our valiant Hoosien bold. 
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'T is the star-spangled banner ; 

And long may it wave 
O'er the hearts of the free " 

And the home of the brave. 



[Chorus, in which Kossuth, waving the " Stars 
and Stripes," joins with the rest.] 

" 'T is the star-spangled banner ; 
And proudly 't will wave 
As we march to the fight 
With the hearts of the brave. 
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